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SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1852. 


seililtieinlases 
HOSE who know Ireland only 
through the London newspa- 
pers, have a very different no- 
tion of the country from the 
right one. The most effective 







ve 





er. 








step that can 
in the prosperity of the sister-country is to 
| lead them to visit it. They may be assured of 








and attention. The means of transit are ex- 
cellent, the roads good, and the objects of 
interest numerous. Up to this time the visitors 
from England have been comparatively few; 
but juster notions are spreading, the facilities 
are increased, and the visitors increasing. 

Finer natural scenery is not to be found than 
many parts of Ireland present; and those 
of our readers who view with more pleasure the 
remains of earlier times,—the cromlech, the 
| chambered mound, the sculptured cross, the 
ruined church,—will find here no want of 
objects for examination. You may breakfast 
in London, and be in Dublin by half-past ten 
the same night; and those who are now orga- 
nising the traffic expect to shorten this an hour 
and a half before long. 

On Friday morning we were in London, 
and on Saturday morning were pelting along 
on an “outside car” in Wicklow county, 
through some of the finest and most striking 
scenery that eye ever rested on. At starting, 
we fell on the Shanganagh Cromlech, close to 
Dublin, the covering stone of which is about 
9 feet long, and 7 feet broad. 

The division of the land into small holdings 
gives wonderful richness to the view when you 
gaze down into the valleys from the mountain 















side. We are not about to write a “guide,” poor in character. Mr. Mulvany, being a 


or we should have to tell of the Dargle, with 


be taken to interest the English | 


finding everywhere pleasant looks, kindness, 


one George Winder, who boasts of his inti- 
macy with Mrs, Hall, “Master Tommy Moore,” 
Lord John, and the Wise Men, meaning 
the members of the British Association. 
He reproached some begging-girls for 
“going after us, instead of after Chris- 
tian docthrine or the catechism,” and mixed 
up with some useful information strange 
stories of Cyclops, giants, the Egyptians, 
and the lake o’er which the lark never 
sings. There are some notices of the ruins in 
Mr. Wakeman’s very useful “ Handbook 
of Irish Antiquities,’ published by Mr. 
M‘Glashan, to whom literature in Ireland is 
much indebted. “ The Beauties of the Boyne,” 
also published by him, we shall have another 
opportunity to mention. The book you see 
in most hands just now is Mr. Roney’s 
“Hand Book,” which contains a large 
amount of information pleasantly conveyed. 
In a succeeding edition it will be advisable to 
amplify the accounts of architectural antiqui- 
ties. It will be needed, at all events, for the 
influx of visitors to the proposed Great Exhi- 
bition next year, the arrangements for which 
are making progress. Premiums have been 
offered for designs for the building to be sent 
in by the last day of this month, and though 
not advertised in the London papers,—an error 
on the part of the committee, as it seems to us, — 


English architects. It is so desirable 
obtain a first-rate building, that we hope the 
committee will be led to enlarge the time. 
One word as to the 26th exhibition of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, which is now open, 
though it is not very remarkable for excel- 


plans would, of course, be received from} 
to} 





lence. It consists of 395 works of art, in- 
cluding a large number of portraits. 


Mulready’s picture, “ Train up a child in the 





way he should go;” a painting from Don 


There | 
are several excellent sketches by J. F. Lewis; In the most highly coloured Italian buildings 





directed by Sir C. Wren himself; as, however 
different in style from that at present ap- 
proved, it is highly decorative and appropriate 
to the architecture, and is too far removed 
from the eye to challenge minute criticism, 
Secondly, to carry out the gilding and paint- 
ing of the symbols and ornaments of the 
choir, as already commenced at the commu- 
nion end, together with all the becoming 
ornaments to the gates, the pulpit, the stalls, 
the organ, the communion rail and table, &c. 
Thirdly, to reglaze the whole of the twenty- 
three lower windows on the floor of the Ca- 
thedral with Scripture subjects in coloured 
glass, offering, as this occasion would, the first 
grand opportunity, since the Reformation, of 
illustrating the unadulterated word of God in 
spirit and in truth, and uncontaminated by 
the apocryphal and superstitious representa- 
tions, which occupied this noble art under the 
Papistic doctrines and direction. 

Such a mode of decoration is at once the 
most conformable to Christian and ancient 
associations, and the most economical that 
could be devised, at the same time that it is 
the most splendid, since, as the vehicle of 
light, it transmits all that effect and lustre to 
the interior which mural decoration fails to 
effect in the same degree, and which, in fact, it 
supersedes.” 

Mr. Penrose said, the first thing which he 
had to inform them was, that the restoration 
of Sir James Thornhill’s cupola had taken a 
very definite shape. He was authorised to 
state that it had become a practical question 
with the Dean and Chapter, and no pains 
would be spared on their part to get the whole 
of the cupola and the drum effectually restored. 
Mr. Penrose stated, in continuation, that the 
restoration of the cupola in chiaro-scuro, with 
a very large amount of gilding, must be taken 
as the starting point for other decorations of 
the cathedral. He thought, therefore, that 
surface painting in colours would be out of 
place, with the exception of the windows, 
which should be of stained glass. Where the 
walls of a building and the windows were alike 
highly coloured, there was a want of harmony. 


not much light was admitted, and that almost 
always through comparatively pure glass. 


| Where coloured glass was employed, natural 


| 


Quixote (105), by the late Arthur Joy; and a colours, or natural materials, were used on the 
clever female portrait, by Cregan (125). The) walls, so that they never had the glaring or 
architectural works are few in number, and Prominent effect of surface colouring. The 

apse was already ornamented with a sufficient 
|or satisfactory amount of gilding; but a cer- 
‘tain amount of chiaro-scuro decoration was 


_member of the Academy, should have set a 





its woods and water; the Powerscourt de- good example, by sending a better drawing of 


mesne; the Waterfall; and Sir Philip Framp- his terminus of the Midland Great Western | 


ton’s Cottage by the side of Lough Bray. Railway. Amongst the sculpture are a few 
We should mention, too, Sir George Hod- good busts, and a statue of the late Sir M. 
son’s residence, a house of some importance, | O’Loghlin, by Christopher Moore. It is to be 
in the Tudor style, built of enduring granite, regretted that Dublin has no public collection 
from the designs of the late Mr. W. V. Mor- | of paintings, or as we should rather say, it is 
rison. It is beautifully placed, and the grounds to be desired that steps should forthwith be 
are charming, but its completeness is marred taken to found a gallery. 
by the introduction of classic vases. The Next week we will look a little farther. 
view from the Sugar Loaf mountain, as we 
passed over it, was very fine: the surrounding} ON THE DE 
hills were covered with deep shadows, showing 2 er. 
REFERENCE was made in a communication 


nevertheless bright patches here and there: last week to the discussion of this subject, and 
the clouds were kissing the tops, and would | it may be useful to record some of the observa- 
then sweep off and leave the outline sharp tions that were made. A report by Mr. Cock- 
against the blue sky behind. Through what is | erell in o based on the oe cae 
known as the Scalp, a sharp cleft in the moun- | of Sir C. Wren, respecting the decorations 0 
tains, you get a view of Dublin county also. | 
Our destination when we took this road was | « First, to restore the painting and gilding of 
the wild valley of Glendalough and the ruins the dome and parts adjacent thereto, as part 
of the Seven Churches, which no tourist, and parcel of that magnificence designed and 
whether antiquary, architect, or simply lover | + Parentalia, p. 291.—‘ The twenty-four cupolas of 
of the beautiful should miss. The structures | St. Paul’s are formed of brick with stone wreaths, the 


| brick invested with cockle-shell lime, which becomes as 
are very early in date. 


One of these, known | hard as Portland stone, and which a planes be- 
. ‘ . tween the stone ribs, are capable of further ornaments of 
as St. Kevin’s Kitchen, has a portion of a 


painting if required.” Parentalia, p. —— The judg- 

= | ment of the surveyor was originally, instead of painting in 

Round Tower Springing from the roof. | the manner it is now performed, to have beautified the 
P 


We will be a little more precus hereafter, mosaic work, as is nobly executed in St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
for, in truth, the place deserves it. It is full | which strikes the eye of the beholder with the most mag- 
of story ; and there is an eccentric wild guide, 





CORATION SUITABLE TO 
ST. PAUL'S. 


this noble pile, was read.* 
Mr. Cockerell’s recommendations were,— 





nificent and splendid appearance, and which, without the 
least decay of colours, is as lasting as marble, or the build- 


inside of the cupola with the more durable ornament of 


_ wanted (as in the cupola) to bear out that gild- 


ing. He pointed out the architectural features 

of the vaulting, consisting of three small 
‘cupolas with their spandrels, separated by a 
magnificent guilloche. If the depths of the 
‘latter were increased by a little chiaro-scuro, 
‘and a great deal of gilding, that, he thought, 
‘would be sufficient for it. The spandrels 
|were evidently intended by Wren for some 
coloured decorations, and they furnished ad- 
mirable situations for the introduction of single 
figures or small groups. In the small cupolas, 
however, figures would be objectionable, and 
therefore these surfaces would be better orna- 
mented architecturally with painted coffers, 
slightly differing in shape from the actual cof- 
fers to the eastward, but brought into harmony 
with them. The spandrels of the main arches 
of the choir were admirably adapted for paint- 
ing in monochrome. It might be fitting to 
insert coloured porphyries or marbles into the 
panels beneath the windows, or even to paint 
them,—as the pilasters in the apse were already 
most effectively painted in imitation of lapis 
lazuli. He had not yet considered the deco- 
ration of the aisles, his object being merely, by 
these observations, to elicit the opinions of 
members. 





ing itself,” &e. Parentalia, p. 292.—‘‘ The 
gilding of the architecture at the east end of the church 
over the communion table was intended only to serve the 

resent occasion, till such time as materials could have 
[see procured for a magnificent design of an altar-piece, 
consisting of four pillars, wreathed of the richest Greek 
marbles, &c. for which the respective drawings and a 
model were prepared. Information and particular de« 
scription of certain blocks of marble were once sent to the 
Right Rev. Dr. Compton, bishop of London, &c. un- 
luckily the colours and scantlings did not answer aa 
pose,” &c, 
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Mr. Jennings was disposed to object to the 
use of stained glass at all in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. As a general principle, colour had 
a tendency to decrease the effect of size in a 
building. Possibly, however, by the introduc- 
tion of paintings in the panels, which, by the 
distance at which they were seen, would give 


Bible. Near the entrance should be delineated 
the early parts of Scripture history; at the 
transepts, the middle portion, and in the choir 
and aisles, subjects from the New Testament. 
Before the admission fee had been got rid of 
he had said, “ Paint the Cathedral so, and 
Joseph Hume shall have his way, and people 





an apparent increase of size, the decreased | shall come in from morning till night, to read 
effect of size necessarily caused by the use of | and study these beautiful pictures.” He would 
colour might be remedied. If colour were at | fill the church with pure historical Scripture 
all introduced, stained glass could not be subjects, with the texts they illustrated in 
effectively employed. As he had before ob- | letters of gold beneath them. The beautiful 
served, he thought the removal of the organ | cupola at the west end of the nave was ad- 
and organ-screen further westward was essen- | mirably adapted for a painting of the Deluge, 
tial. He objected to the dark colour of the | typifying the church itself as the ark in which 
pilasters at the east end of the choir. Perhaps | God enclosed his flock ; and the prophetic types 
the effect of size would be greater if all the! of the events shown in pictures in the choir 
pilasters throughout were to be of white or| might be represented in corresponding pictures 
veined marble. 'from the Old Testament in the nave. With 

Archdeacon Hale said he would commence the effect of the cathedral painted in this way 
with the dome,—the restoration of which there he thought the light transmitted through 
was now every prospect of being accomplished. | painted glass would seriously interfere. The 
He believed, until that should be done, no decoration of the architectural members and 
person would be thoroughly able to judge details of the building he must leave to the 
what ought to be done to the rest of the artist. Descending to the floor, he expressed 
building. Many years ago Mr. Cockerell had | what might be thought a heterodox opinion; 
lent him an old book, in which that dome, | namely, that the floor could never be rightly 
now so dirty and dingy, was described as so | decorated till the monuments of sculpture now 
splendid in appearance, from the quantity of | placed in the cathedral were removed. He 


gold that shone upon its walls, that it was admired them as works of art, but heroes and accord with these ideas. 


compared with the aurora borealis in splendour , heathen subjects (with thanks to man for con- 
and brilliancy. 


dered the small domes should be painted jn 
coffers in chiaro-scuro; but he thought that 
a very imappropriate mode of decoration, if 
only because it was a deception, ‘ 
Mr. J. W. Papworth considered that the 
first duty of an artist, when such an immense 
mass of building came under his hands for 
decoration, was to decide what was the general 
effect to be produced ; and he therefore wished 
to ask whether anything had yet suggested 
itself to Mr. Penrose as to the general effect, 
or the — key of colour, in this instance 
The effect might be either splendour, immen. 
sity, or majesty ; and this would depend upon 
the general key of colour to be adopted ; which 
in its turn would at once regulate all the minor 
details of the decoration. If the key was to 
be chiaro-scuro, there was nothing to prevent 
the building being as gloomy and miserable ag 
at present. No amount of gilding could pos. 
sibly relieve the general brown tints so pro. 
duced. In settling the general key of colour 
it was necessary to decide whether the idea of 
| Vastness, or grandeur, or majesty, should 
predominate; those being the only three sen- 
tments to be considered in such a building; 
, and in following the question out it should be 
considered whether historical pictures (not de. 
/corative painting) and stained glass, would 
Many gentlemen 
would probably agree with him that a temple, 





When, therefore, the restora- | quest, without in one instance any acknow- | such as St. Paul’s Cathedral, should not bea 


tion of the dome had taken place, those who ledgment to God for victory) were unsuited to| mere exhibition gallery of pictures. He 


undertook the decoration of the remainder of a Christian temple. 
the edifice, instead of having to contend with of the last century, but he hoped the day 
a dark and gloomy recess, would find that part would come when they might be removed to a 
of the building come forward with the greatest Walhalla, where the country might more appro- 
brilliancy, and it would be necessary to deco-  priately do honour to its heroes. In the bold- 
rate the rest of the edifice very highly to ness of his views on this subject, he (Arch- 
accord with it. He was sorry to say he dif- deacon Hale) had asserted that for 20,000/. 
fered, foto celo, from bis friends Mr. Cockerell down, the whole decoration of St. Paul’s, in 
and Mr. Penrose, on the question of painted the manner he had proposed, might be accom- 
glass. On that subject he had some expe-/ plished, It would be remembered that there | 
rience, having worked with his friend Mr. were eighteen compartments tu decorate, which, 
Winston, and devoted much consideration to to be done with due care and consideration, so 
the effects produced by that branch of art, and as not to involve subsequent regret, would 
to its present condition. One of his objec- occupy something more than eighteen years. 
tions to that mode of decoration was, that he At the time he made that assertion 20,000/. 
believed we had yet to see the art of staining Consols would have produced 600/. a year, 
glass fall into hands much higher in the scale For 600/. the scaffolding to enable an artist to 
of art than any that had yet exercised it. paint one compartment could be made, Artists 
When the pigments which the ancients pos- should be solicited to submit cartoons and 
sessed should be discovered, and when the suggestions for the decorations of the parts, 
artist could work his colours on glass with the and if 600/. were given to them in prizes, that 
same facility as oil and water colours now 600/. might be received again, and remain in 
flowed from his pencil, so that the highest hand, from the exhibition of these cartoons. 
artists would not consider it beneath them to Having that 600/. he conceived there were 
practise it,—then, and not till then, would be many artists who would be willing to draw lots 
the time to introduce stained glass in the win- for the commission to paint the first compart- 
dows of such a cathedral as St. Paul’s. More- ment for thatsum. The first successful effort 
over, he was of opinion that when stained would excite the public zeal: subscriptions 
glass was employed, it became the sole and would flow in: a duke, or a distinguished 
absorbing point, and attracted people from lady, or the dean and chapter, would defray 
picture to picture in the windows, to the dis- the cost of other compartments ; and they 
regard of the architectural beauties and the would soon be so much pressed with the 
form and majesty of the building. From a set means of carrying out the work, that the only 
of four designs by Sir James Thornhill, pre- | care requisite would be not to go on with it too 
served in the cathedral (representing the four | rapidly or carelessly. 

Evangelists), it was evident that he had in-| Mr. G. Foggo rejoiced to hear the great 
tended the building to be adorned with figures. | difficulty overcome of illustrating our great 


ther the decoration of the dome really was a 


They well suited the taste thought the whole question turned upon whe- 


fixed matter, because if so, the opinion of the 


members of the Institute was quite unneces- 
sary, that point involving both the key of 
colour and the question of the introduction of 
historical decorative pictures. 

Mr. E. T. Parris agreed with Mr. Papworth 
that a monotonous tone of colour throughout 
would produce a very melancholy and dismal 
effect ; but as in a piece of music, though set 
in @ given key, a discord was occasionally 
allowed, soit might be in painting. He thought 
Wren’s idea must have been white and gold; 
and that the general idea in his mind was that 
of form and line,—outline combining form 
throughout, — not internally alone, but ex- 
ternally. ‘There was nota line in the building, 


| internally or externally, which was not artisti- 


cally beautiful. Everything was strongly 
marked by a bold outline. Of course there 
could be no idea of converting St. Paul’s into 
a picture-gallery, even if it were filled with 
pictures and stained glass. In considering 
the restoration of the dome, it was necessary 
to have regard to the views of Sir James 
Thornhill, and to his other works. The ceil- 
ing of Whitehall Chapel was executed about 
the year 1630, and was imitated by French 
artists at the Louvre, Versailles, &c. Le Brun 
and his pupils became immensely popular, and 
Verrio, Laguerre, and Delafosse, executed 
many painted ceilings in England. Wren, 
who was familiar with these works, might pos- 
sibly have been so far biassed by the prevail- 
ing fashion as to have even contemplated the 
small cupolas at St. Paul’s being painted in 





The whole of the church was panelled, and Protestant cathedral by pictorial representa- | 
apparently expressly for paintings. He had tions. The plan suggested by Archdeacon | 
no doubt it was Wren’s intention that every Hale was both rational, religious, and practi- | 
part of the church should be painted; some cal. He (Mr. Foggo) was glad that Mr. Parris | 
parts, at a distance, with pictures which might, had been consulted, and was likely to be con- | 
exercise the skill of a subordinate class of | sidered in this great work, for which his pro- | 
artists, and others, close to the eye, with beau- | found knowledge of perspective especially 
tiful cabinet pictures, the minute beauty and / fitted him. If the magnificent idea of Arch- 

rfection of which might be contemplated at | deacon Hale were to be carried out, it would 


4 ‘i 
hi 
Sy 


eisure. He had long desired, and expressed | 
a desire, to have that design carried out; and. 
he bad been laughed at for the notion. To! 
the late Bishop of Llandaff and the Rev. 
Canon Tyler he had expressed the conviction 
that he should live to see St. Paul’s painted 
from one end to the other; but they had 
laughed him to scorn. He had even sketched 
the general design of such an undertaking. 
He would have in every panel a picture of the 
highest class of art which could be produced ; 
and so treated as to give no offence to the 
feelings of those who feared lest superstition 
should creep into the church by the mere use 
of pictures. He had thought that the Cathe- 
dral might, in fact, be made a great pictorial 





be essential that the monuments in the cathe- 
dral should be removed, but he feared it might 
take some time to reconcile the public mind to 
such a measure. 

Mr. Garling, jun. thought the curved sur- 
face of the dome was not well adapted for his- 
torical paintings, especially at such a distance 
from the eye, where the figures must he of such 
a size (if they were to be visible at all) as very 
much to reduce the apparent size of the build- 
ing. ‘The human figure was the scale by which 
the size of other objects was most readily 
estimated, and nothing tended more to dimi- 
nish them than any exaggeration in the pro- 
portions of the human form. From what Mr. 


that style. Thornhill imitated Delafosse and 
Verrio in all his other works, and in the dome 
of St, Paul’s he was probably only restrained 
by the architect. The chiaro-scuro there em- 
ployed was not a mere imitation of bas-relief, 
but was far more effective. A great deal of it 
might be called architectural ornamentation, 
intended to assist the architecture by » cheap 
painted imitation. This part of the work was 
admirably executed. Because Thornhill was 
restricted from the use of colours in the dome, 
it did not follow that they were equally to be 
excluded in other parts. Many passages 10 
the “ Parentalia” showed that Wren intended to 
employ colour, but of course he would not use 
it in the dome, where it could not be seen to 
advantage. Thornhill’s predilections would 
have led him to use colour in imitation of t 

domes abroad. With respect to stained glass, 
he (Mr. Parris) thought Sir C. Wren fully in- 
tended to have stained glass in the windows— 
not painted glass, but pot metal—the effect of 
which in the dome would be exceedingly 
beautiful. Whilst it would not obstruct the 





Penrose had said, it appeared that he consi- 


light, it would obscure it a little, and lower the 
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cutting rays which now strike across the dome | a drawing-room, would be quite out of place 
and interfere with the effect of the paintings. in achurch or other large building, where it 
In the lower part of the building colour was | would probably injure the effect of frescoes or 
certainly contemplated originally. _A mosaic! pictures; but the ordinary system of glass 
pavement was proposed, and no architect would | painting, as practised from the twelfth to the 
use such a pavement without stained glass in| sixteenth centuries (pot metal glass with a 
the windows. The art of painting on glass he | moderate amount of black shading), would not 
thought would not succeed in this or any other} be at all open to that objection. In Mr. 
country—not for want of talent, or of peculiar | Winston’s recent paper on coloured glass, the 
pigments—(for our knowledge of the effects of | windows of the Church of St. Gudule at 
the juxta-position of colours was most com-| Brussels had been mentioned. They were 
plete), but from the mistaken notion of pro- | certainly wonderfully beautiful, but the win- 
ducing a picture as on canvas. The works of | dows of St. Paul’s should be founded upon 
West and Jarvis were total failures; but in| the earlier specimens of the art. He should 
the ancient stained glass, the effect was pro- ‘not think of introducing a direct imitation of 
duced by figures in the most brilliant and | medizval glass into a Palladian building, but 
positive colours, cut out with a hard outline in | it was not necessary to resort to an inferior 
lead, on the same principle as the paintings on | principle because it happened to be coincident 
the Etruscan vases. He thought an excellent! with the pcriod of the structure. What he 
effect might be produced by the useof pot metals. | should like to see would be stained glass of 
He noticed, in conclusion, the existing pre-| the best principle (that of the earlier or middle 
judice against painting in churches, especially | period of the range he had referred to), with 
if assuming a medieval character, a prejudice the very finest art, and the best drawing in 
which it would take fifty years more to the figures, and with such ornaments as 
obliterate. His own ambition led him only to, should coincide with the general character of 
a comparatively insignificant portion of the the building. In saying that the finest art 
decoration of St. Paul’s,—namely, the mere should be displayed in the windows of St. 
restoration of the dome as an antiquary: Paul’s, he did not mean that our best painters 
the remainder of the works he wished to see should execute them as if they were working 
accomplished by the very best artists in the on an easel picture, because the first principle 
kingdom. in such works was that of outline with very 





The Chairman, in reply to Mr. Parris, said, little shading. Conceding that the restoration | 


that he would carry out every part of the of the dome was the point from which to work, 
building at all remote from the eye structurally it did not follow that all the decorations should 
and architecturally, and only in form, and be in monochrome, as that was. The result 
light and shade; but in the panels nearer the in that case would be dull and heavy. On the 
ground, and wherever the parts approached other hand the rich colours of the late Italian 
near the eye, he would have colour, because works would neither suit the feelings nor the 
these parts could be looked at separately; and climate of this country; but a considerable 
he would also have stained glass. He thought | amount of colour might be fairly introduced. 








if colour were admitted in the dome it would He thought the practice of representing by | 


entirely destroy its effect. St. Paul’s was colour forms which might have been produced 
totally different from St. Peter’s. 
was prepared to be cut up into a number of therefore he differed from Mr. Penrose as to 
splendid parts, which, notwithstanding their | the propriety of painting the small domes in 
real magnitude, appeared actually small; and | coffers. If Wren had wished them coffered 
in that building there was a balance of colour he would have coffered them; and to paint 
and enrichment throughout. 
ponderous masses of St. Paul’s were not pre- | deficiency in his architecture. In painting the 
pared for colour, and if it were to be employed | different surfaces, modes adopted should vary 
in the dome, it would render it an isolated | according to the duties each part had to per- 
canopy, and the harmony of the whole build- | form constructively; as, the lower panels, the 
ing would be destroyed. | vaulted ceilings, and the pendentives. In the 

Mr. G. G, Scott observed, that a question | cupolas any representation of figures should 
seemed to be raised as to whether coloured | be almost entirely in line, so as not to disturb 


decorations and stained glass should be ad-| the natural form of the dome, as was the case 


mitted in the same building; and he was| in St. Mark’s at Venice. If the money could be 
strongly impressed with the fact that they did | obtained for it, mosaic was certainly the proper 


not militate against each other; even when | material both for the domes and the penden-| 


richly painted glass was used. He had found | tives. Wren meant to have mosaics; and it 
in practice that richly decorated interiors, | should be done now if possible. 


the light was toned down by filling the win- | note of everything that was done, but it did 
dows with stained glass, the decorations on not militate against the use of stained glass, 


the wall became first sufferable, then pleasing,| with which, on the contrary, it might be 


and, when the last window was filled in, de- brought into perfect unison. 
lightful. He was inclined to think the case. 
would not be very different where the deco- | 
rations consisted of pictures. The chapel of 
Giotto, at Padua, now appeared crude in its 
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but it was evident on examining t 


glass of a very rich description. In the church accommodation of this library. 
of Sta. Croce, at Florence, ever 


slightest recollection of any one of the sub- omit elaborate ornaments. 


great artists of these works 


would spoil the e 


The large and | them so now would be an attempt to supply a 


Gore Hall, Harvard College, Cambridge.— 
colouring, the windows being of plain glass; The books of Harvard College, comprising 
2 cuspings | about 80,000 volumes, are kept in Gore Hall, | 

at the top that there had been originally stained a Gothic edifice built in 1841, for the exclusive 
A description 
part of the of this hall is given in Norton’s Literary 
wall was covered with the finest frescoes of the Gazette, from which we glean the following 
school of Giotto’s followers; all the windows particulars. The style is that of the fourteenth 
were filled with stained glass, of the richest century; but the hard sienite or Quincy granite 
and deepest colours; and he had not the used in its construction made it necessary to 
It is in the form! 
jects of the frescoes being obscured in any of a Latin cross; the length of the body being 
degree from their being so lighted. The 140 feet, and across the transepts, 81} feet. 
could not|The main entrances are flanked by octagonal | 
therefore have supposed that coloured glass towers, 83 feet high, surmounted by lofty 
ffect of them. The greater mitred pinnacles, described as somewhat like 

intensity of light in Italy would be met those of King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge, 
by larger and more numerous windows in England. The outer walls are of rough stone, 
this country. In objecting to painted glass, laid in regular courses, with hammered stone 
he presumed Mr. Parris and Archdeacon Hale , buttresses, towers, pinnacles, and drip-stones, | 
to mean enamelled painted glass. He did not/The inner walls and columns are of brick, 
think glass was at all a material on which an|stuccoed. The main floor is also of brick, 


rafters, and the partitions are strengthened by 
concealed iron columns. The interior of the 
body of the building forms a hall, 112 feet 
long and 35 feet high, with a vaulted and 
ribbed ceiling, springing from two ranges of 
ribbed columns. The spaces between the 
columns are divided by partitions into stalls 
or alcoves for booka, having a light gallery 
above, protected by an ornamented iron balus- 
trade. One of the transepts is used as a read- 
ing-room: the other is divided into three 
apartments for books. Great caution was 
used to guard against injury by fire, and the 
hall is heated by steam. A self-acting con- 
trivance regulates the draft, so as to check or 
increase the generation of steam. 

The Private Residences of New York.— 
An account of a number of new buildings 
now going up in the city of New York, chiefly 
for private residences, is given in the New 
York Herald. Most of them that journal re- 
presents as of magnificent and beautiful styles 
of architecture. Among the private residences 
is one estimated to cost 40,000 dollars; 
another 35,000 dollars ; and a number costing 
from slightly beneath 40,000 dollars to 20,000 
dollars each. Forty-two of these mansions 
will cost an aggregate of 1,170,000 dollars, 
averaging 27,000 dollars each. One firm of 
two partners is building seven that are to cost 
270,000 dollars (nearly 39,000 dollars a piece), 
which, when completed, it adds, might almost 
be styled a row of palaces. 

An American Architect.—The Boston Tra- 
veller, of 29th ult. gives a short memoir of 
Captain A. Parris, who died on 16th ult. aged 
72. Previous to the war of 1812, Capt. Parris 
was well known as an architect in Boston, and 
during its continuance, he volunteered in the 
service, holding the rank of superintendent of 
artificers, with the title of captain, in which 


capacity he served at Plattsburgh, and else- 


The Jatter|in masonry, was highly objectionable; and’ 


‘The concep- | 
without stained glass windows, were crude and | tion of Archdeacon Hale was the finest that 
almost offensive to the eye; and as by degrees | could be imagined, and ought to be the key 


where on the Lakes. His profession was 
resumed at the close of the war; for many 
years after which time a large proportion of 
the architectural engineering in the town and 
city of Boston was undertaken by him. “In 
fact,” says The Traveller, “to no other person 
do so large a number of the imposing and 
substantial edifices which characterise our 
city, owe their distinctive merits. ‘The Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Dr. Young’s, St. 
Paul’s, Dr. Barrett’s, and other churches, 
Quincy Market, with its stores on North and 
South Market streets, both the Court-houses, 
many if not most of the edifices built on 
Beacon, Tremont, and Summer streets about 
this period,” are specified as amongst the 
numerous structures designed by Mr. Parris. 
He received the appointment of Superintendent 
of Charlestown Navy-yard about 1830, being 
superintendent in the construction of the dry 
dock, the rope-walk, and other granite edifices 
in the yard. This office was held until 1843 
or 1844, since which he had been stationed at 
Portsmouth, in a similar capacity. Many of 
the lighthouses on the northern and eastern 
coasts of the States, comprising almost the only 
permanent erections of the class, it is said, have 


been built from his plans and under his direc- 


tion. He wasa member of the fraternity of 
Masons, and participated in the ceremonies at 
the laying of the corner-stone of Banker-hill 
Monument as the master mason in laying the 
stone. Several of the engineers and architects 
of Boston were formerly his pupils: Messrs. 
G. L. F. Bryant, Chas. Hastings, Calvin 
Brown, Luther Briggs, jun. and Robert Briggs, 
jun. are named as amongst the number. 





Sir James MacapaM, the originator of 
the modern system of “ macadamising ” roads, 
died on Wednesday in week before last, at his 
residence in Finchley-road, London. 

New Cuurcu at BLackHeatTHi: “ Loox 


To your Corn Deposirts.”—The foundation- 


stone of this building was laid on Friday in 
last week by Mr. J. Angerstein, at whose sole 
expense the building is to be erected. . The 
site chosen is in the lane leading from Myrtle- 
place, to Blackheath. On Sunday night some 
scoundrels made an ineffectual attempt to steal 


artist should desire to paint as freely or in the resting on brick arches, filled above to a level, | the coins deposited beneath the stone! they 
Same manner as he could on canvas. 
glass painting, therefore, however adapted to 


Enamel | and covered with hard pine boards. 


The roof | had removed one or two courses laid above it 
and gallery are supported by wrought-iron | when they were disturbed. 
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PLAN OF THE CENTRE BUILDING FOR EIGHT FAMILIES. 
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DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


We here give plans of the houses pro- 
posed to be erected by the Windsor Royal 
Society, recently formed to promote and carry 
out the improvement of the dwellings of the 
Working Classes in Windsor. It is consti- 
tuted on the principle of a joint-stock com- 
pany, with a capital of 6,000/. to be raised in 
101. shares, and is empowered to increase the 
same. The amount of dividend payable to 
the shareholders is limited to five per cent. 
Jeaving any surplus return available for the 
extension of the Society's operations. 

Freehold ground, midway between the Long 
Walk and the cavalry barracks, containing 


THE BUILDER. 








trian statue of Domitian, he names five monu- 
ments, which respectively stood in front, in the 
rear, and on the flanks of this colossal statue, 
and he turns the horse’s head towards the 
Palatium. The Temple of Julius Cesar in 
front he thus describes : 
* Hinc obvia limina pandit 

Qui fessus bellis adscite munere prolis 

Primus iter nostris ostendit in eethera divis.”’ 
The two basilicee on each flank, and the two 
temples of Concord and Vespasian behind the 
horse, are comprised in the three following 
verses :— 





| ** At laterum gressus hince Julia fecfa tuentur. 
Illine beiligeri sublimis regia Pauli. 


precious relic from the cloaca. It was taken 
up and scraped and washed, for, like a piece 
of buttered bread, it had fallen with the in- 
scription side downwards, and when it was set 
to the light, Kellermann read these letters :— 


A 
ASILICA 
ER. REPARATAE 
SET. ADIECIT. 


Any one but a determined antiquary might 
have asked, And what then? But in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum of Gruter there had been 
read, for more than two centuries, the follow- 
ing copy of an inscription said to have been 
found or seen in the Forum; it runs thus :— 


© Gabinius Vettius Probianus, V.C. Preef. urb. 








. » 4 > ¥, adie ” . 
nearly 14 acre, has been purchased of the| Terga Pater blandoque videt Concordia vultu. ‘statuam que Basilice Julie a se noviter 


Woods and Forests, for 287/. 19s. 3d. in-| The rest of the passage describes the objects | reparate ornamento esset adjecit;” and by com- 
cluding expenses, and laid out for the erection | which the Emperor was supposed to see from paring the odd letters with the full Gruterian 
of two rows of houses, opposite one another, | his seat on the horse, and amongst these objects inscription, there was no doubt remaining ef 
to accommodate, together, about forty families, | the nova Palatia, which Domitian himself had | the proper way to fill up the lacune of the 
each having a small garden. made, and the Temple of Vesta, are mentioned. | cloaca fragment : this was either the inscription 
A contract for building one-half of these| In the present state of the Roman Forum this! which Gruter had seen and copied in its entire 
houses has been recently made, amounting to | has become one of the most valuable passages | form, or it was a duplicate ; for, being on a base- 
2,2401. which includes concrete foundations, | which the records of antiquity have preserved :| ment, and making mention of a prefect, who 
drains, and two tanks. | we have nothing to do but place Domitian’s| in the year 307 restored the Basilica Julia, it 
The houses are in five blocks, the centre | horse in some central place between the Pala-| is most probable it would be more than once 
block, and the two corner blocks, each com. | tine and Capitoline Hills, and then take our! repeated : however that may be, the inscription, 
bining two plans, and the remaining blocks | general survey. The Temple of Julius Czsar | from the position in which it was found, leaves 
being alike in plan. ‘There are four tenements | is gone: no one pretends to exhibit a vestige| no rational doubt that the Basilica Julia is 
on each of these five plans: twelve of them | of it—no, not even a Roman architect ; but the | found, and it speaks much for the ingenuity 
have three, and eight have two bed-rooms. two temples which saw the horse’s tail are re-| of Canina that he marked the place, as in 
‘The centre building, 90 feet in length, con- | maining on the Clivus Capitolinus. Of the | No. XVIII. of his plan, before the inscription, 
tains eight tenements, four on the ground | one, Concord, there is no dispute: the temple! which confirmed his conjecture, was brought 
floor and four on the upper floor, The| whose ruin consists in the three angular|to light. The Basilica Julia being then found, 
middle compartment is on the plan of H. R. H.| columns, Jupiter Tonans, has alone the same|and the Basilica Emilia being acknowledged 
Prince Albert’s Exhibition Model Houses, | aspect. The expression, “ terga Pater” (Ves- to be near the church of S. Adriano, on the 
somewhat increased in scale: these four tene- | pasianus), and “ Concordia videt,” alludes to! east side of the Forum, the equestrian statue of 
ments have three bed-rooms each. On either | the statues looking out of their respective | Domitian must be placed between them. But 
side is a house arranged for two families, one|cellas upon the horse’s tail; but unless the | having found these vestiges of the steps, and 
above the other, with distinct entrance access, | cellas had been turned in that direction, this | nothing else, it will very naturally be asked, 
and a fire-proof floor between them: these | description would not merely have been un-| how is the plan of the whole Basilica known? 
tenements have two bed-rooms. The next/ poetical, but false. Now, the temple with the | ‘To answer this question we must have recourse 
building on either side, 36 feet in length, is a| portico of eight columns has its flank behind | to the fragments of a marble plan of Rome, 
pair of double cottages, with living-room, | the statue, and therefore cannot answer to the| made in the time of Severus and Caracalla, 
scullery, pantry, and three bed-rooms up-/| words, “ Terga Pater videt;” but the temple | and found in the sixteenth century broken to 
stairs. Each of the two extreme buildings, called Jupiter Tonans does answer, and I take) pieces, in the church of SS. Damiana e Cosma. 
70 feet in length, comprises two cottages this authority to be enough to complete the | It is now encrusted into the wall of the stair- 
in the centre, with living-room, scullery,| proof that the temple marked B is rightly! case leading to the Capitoline Museum, and 
pantry, and two bed-rooms over, whilst the; named the Temple of Vespasian. It may,| must be well known to all architects who 
two outer cottages have three bed-rooms over. | however, be still asked, where is the equestrian| have been to Rome, and to all who 
The whole are to be constructed of hollow, statue to be placed? This question is answered | have not it will be familiar by the illustra- 
bricks, contracted for at 32s. per 1,000, in| by the excavations, and is shown thus: On tions of Piranesi, under the title of Pianta 
the field within two miles of the buildings: | each side of the equestrian statue of Domitian | Capitolina. One of these fragments, although 
their size, it is stated, renders this price equi-| was a basilica. In laying the foundation of broken, exhibits a ground-plan of a build- 
valent to 188. per 1,000 for common bricks. | the church of S. Adriano, in 1665, a mutilated ing of immense proportions, on which we read 
The contractor is Mr. Bates, of Hertfordshire. | inscription on a marble pedestal was discovered, | Julia, and on a corresponding piece the letter 
Mr. Henry Roberts acts as honorary architect. | in which mention was made of a basilica, and| B. I need not presume to describe to you the 
this is generally allowed to point out the site form, parts, and uses of an ancient Basilica, 
ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE ROMAN | °f the “regia Pauli,” mentioned by Statius,| but I may remark upon the Basilica Julia, 
FORUM AND THE CLIVUS CAPITO. | 8ynonymous with the Basilica Emilia. Taking | that according to the ichnography of the 
LINUS, AND THE NOMENCLATURE OF | Statius for our guide, we look at once in the} Pianta Capitolina it had five naves, divided by 
TEMPLES THEREON.* | opposite side of the Forum for the Julia tecta; four rows of pilasters: the wall which en- 
Tue celebrated fane of Saturn, wherever it | and just in the direction where we ought to closed it was also decorated externally with 
was, contained the public treasure of the| look, the steps leading into the supposed | pilasters, and between them were windows: in 
Romans, and a prefect was appointed to the. Basilica Julia have been discovered in the late | other words, it may be described as formed of 
care of it. Ancient rescripts or registers of excavations: the ground which has been the three peristyles one within the other : the out- 
contracts were also preserved in the Temple most effectually laid open is about the Column | ward one had twelve pilasters in front, and 
of Saturn, and the reason why all these valua- of Phocas. The specator of the ruins of the twenty-three on the flanks; the middle one 
ble articles were placed under his care was, | Forum, when standing on its present level, is | eight in front, and fifteen on the side; the in- 
because, in the golden age of that old god elevated about 20 feet from the base of that | nermost six in front, and eleven on the sides: 
there was no such crime as theft. and in those | honorary column, and he descends by the it must have been a most splendid edifice; for 
primitive times avarice and bad faith were | Clivus and passes under an archway (now | according to Pliny the younger it afforded ac- 
unknown; but besides this treasury, which made for convenience) to arrive at the ancient commodation for four erage Paes 
was considered as the public exchequer, there | level of the Forum. At the ee me judges — es me a ri ine to 
was also attached to Saturn’s Temple a “sanc- | 15 feet from the enclosure of Phocas’ Column | pass over it, to go from his Fa atine residence 
tus erarium,” and the wealth stowed up here | have been discovered the steps just described ; | to the Temple of J. O. M, and when he got on 
was not to be touched except in the greatest | 2nd although it might be shown from the/the top, “fastigium Basilice, he used to 
emergency. The Gereanes say they can dis- authority of classical writers that the Basilica | throw pieces of money down among the 
cover vestiges of a door or opening which led | Julia was at least on this side of the Forum | people. When, therefore, we have made suffi- 
from their Temple of Sat t to this ciaaveial | now in question, yet there is one stronger proof | cient space for the Basilica, according to the 
treasury. I teeolléet aed eee facult of | than all the rest to be adduced. In the spring ichnography and the site which these argu- 
sight I could comdaivad se Mitek MR are Tana | of 1835, when the first step of the supposed | ments now alleged will assign, it takes us 
the traces spoken of cad Gus rennin 1 ohall | Basilica Julia was brought to light, a fragment | about 350 feet from the column of Phocas in 
shortly oat sent Siete * chat in another of an honorary basement just appeared, and | the direction of the V elabrum. 
dingetlow: ecm iamsétenh euidasleive | if it would refuse to give any evidence ona| But we have yet to deal with another frag- 
may be thought the Midatiatan nates exca. | disputed point, fell into the “cloaca” which| ment of the Pianta Capitolina, showing the 
vation, the & & he adjusted with th Bee es | runs under the steps, and so disappeared. | ichnography of this N.W. angle of the Forum. 
desevintive. of b sidit yusre qd ol E Le my ~ | Professor Emeliano Sarti, who kept a constant | It is usually adjusted with that fragment we 
find sui h OF ee ane ats * Sts We | watch over these excavations, was the only | have already considered as marking the three 
in the ancient writers. The poet “tatius, | rson who observed the fragment with the eye | peristyles of the Basilica Julia: it exhibits an 
contemporary with Domitian, has given us a/P® : ith the letters VRNI, which 
general view of the Forum - +» wes ta his | of an antiquary. He communicated the secret | open space with the letters NI, which no 
time. Wh . ‘to Kellermann, an intelligent antiquary, who| one doubts is the left limb of SATVRNI: an 
enbaaie en he describes the famous eques- | immediately aroused the Cavaliere Bunsen to| open space of this description was called an 
| go with diplomatic authority and fetch up the | area, and such areas before the porticoes of 














* Bee p. 451, ante. 
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temples were not unusual. If the Basilica | 
Julia has its length from north to south, and 
consequently its flank along the west side of | 
the forum, this fragment comes in to fill up 
the space through which the Vicus Jugarius 

ran, and actually brings us up to the eight) 
columns. ‘This may be taken as a kind of 
reflective evidence of the eight columns be- | 
longing to the Temple of Saturn; and I must 

say, that, putting aside allenvy and jealousy, I, 
shall be glad to learn from our learned traveller, | 
Mr. Tite, when he comes to give us the result | 
of his observations, whether this said Basilica | 
had its elevation towards the Forum or its 

flank ; if the former, then our fragment VRNI | 
will fail us, and we must still rest the claims of | 
Saturn upon the other arguments. But we 
have another remarkable passage of the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, which says, “Forum 

Juliam et Basilicam que fuit inter edem 

Castoris et edem Saturni.” The Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, and the Temple of Saturn | 
were, according to this monumental inscrip- | 
tion, divided by the Basilica; now the Temple | 
of Castor was that which Caligula turned into | 
a portico for his Augustan House, which all. 
agree overlooked the south side of the Forum, | 
and which must have been very near, if not 

identified with, the large square brick building | 
usually called the Curia. A line drawn across | 





sions are for the most part tedious to all but 
antiquaries: the architect has the pleasing task 
of laying out his plan from the discovered 
angle of a wall, and rearing his edifice in due 
proportion: from the section of a column he 
can erect his portico, and fill up his tympanum 
with Niobe and her children, and crown the 
angles of his pediment with statues of gods 
and heroes, for which a medal will give him 
authority. The poor office of antiquary is to 
put the inscription on the frieze, which few 
will care to read when enraptured with the 
indescribable harmony which reigns in archi- 
tectural proportion. I cannot, however, omit 
this opportunity, as a humble labourer in that 
field, to solicit your votes and interest in favour | 
of Vespasian and old Saturn, against the next | 
general election of those temples on the Clivus, 
to serve in a representation of the ruins of) 
Rome; and in doing this, | am running the | 
risk of being charged with deserting my former | 
constituents, for in my “Antiquities of Rome,” | 
although I had the prudence to leave the ques- 
tion somewhat open, I did incline for Jupiter 
Tonans and Fortune. Nay more, by a refer- 
ence to my chapter on the “ Roman Forum,” 
it will be seen that I split my vote between 
Vespasian and Jupiter, and showed the greatest 
anxiety to find space for Saturn; but anti- | 





‘covered with Stonesfield 
Buckler, of Oxford, are the architects, and the 
style is Early English. The cost is estimated 
,at about 1,000/. of which 700i. will be con- 
tributed, it is said, by the Rev. W. C. Risley, 
of Deddington. 


classical scholar, whose youthful imaginat; 
has led him to form nt of the oe 
colossal as the deeds with which its fame is 
emblazoned, stands astonished at the narrow 
limits within which such scenes were acted . 
and what neither painter, nor sculptor, nor 
architect supplies to his fancy, the poet sings 
to the balmy breeze standing on the Capitol— 
Did the conquerors hea 

Their spoils here? Yes: and in yon field below 

A thousand years of silenced factions sleep,— 

The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 


And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with 
Cicero. R 


RicHarp Buregss, B.D, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Deddington.—Clifton chapel of ease, in con- 
nection with Deddington Church, will, it is ex. 
pected, be open for divine service in about two 
months. It is dedicated to St. James, is built 
of stone dug in the neighbourhood, and js 
slates. Messrs, 


Carisbrooke (Isle of Wight).—The sloping 








quaries, like all other responsible advisers, meadow adjoining the historical ruins of 


the Forum would come to the eight columns, | must be allowed to alter their opinions when 
and cut the Basilica Julia longitudinally, and fresh proofs are excavated, new diggings | 
answer exactly to the Ancyra inscription ; and | opened, and circumstances are changed. Some 
thus we should obtain a third fixed angle of | of the Italian professors, whose theories will 
the Forum beneath the Tarpeian rock, and never be able to stand against the evidence of 
behind the present Church of Madonna della the discovered basilica, have not yet brought 
Consolazione, and gain another particle of evi- | themselves to acknowledge that it is the 
dence for driving Fortune away, and bringing basilica; and they wait in hopes it may lead to 
back Saturn to his own again. Now if we some building of the middle ages, and so 
adhere to the Vitruvian precepts, which teach | maintain the theory of Nardini’s forum. I 
that Basilicze are to be placed near, that is, on confess, although the discovery interferes 
the sides of the open area of the Forum, we | somewhat with my preconceived and, what is 
may now walk round the Campo Vaccino (the worse, my published notions, I think it pra- 
name applied to the sacred ground ever since | dent to yield in time. It is long before we 
Poggio’s buffaloes) and adjust the limits. On| give up conservative principles; and an old | 








, Carisbrooke Castle, near the village of Caris- 


brooke, has been advertised to be sold off in 
building lots by public auction. 
Winchester.— Several ancient mural paint- 
ings have been discovered on the north wall of 
the ancient church of St. John, Winchester, 
The subject represented in the portion at pre- 
sent discovered appears to be the Crucifixion. 
Christ is represented as being fastened to a 
cross, not of the Roman shape, but that of St. 
Andrew. The two thieves are represented. 
An apostle or saint appears to be looking 
towards heaven, and a woman is in an 
attitude of adoration at the foot of the crucified 
thief on the right hand. The Saviour and the 


the east side, measuring from the arch of Sept. | opinion is often retained for the sake of con-| apostle have their heads surrounded by the 
Severus to the site of the Fabian arch, there | sistency long after we have ceased to think it | mimbus. The work of restoration is being 


are 400 feet. 
Basilica of the same name, used by the Roman | 


The Basilica Emilia, and another | infallible. 


It is an admirable provision in our | 
moral constitution, that men should be attached | 


carried on. 
Worcester.—Some house property at Wick 


Municipia as a guard-house, have long had | to the traditions of their fathers, for this often | lately sold at twenty-five years’ purchase. A 
peaceable possession of the east side of the prevents rash innovations, not only in the piece of ground at Chaddesley Corbett has also 
Forum, and we are here denied the pleasure of | names of temples, but of churches and consti- | been sold at forty-four years’ purchase on the 
disputing. Proceeding from the S.E. angle, tutions: at the same time, we have long learned gross rental. 


we pass along the south side under the Palatine | 


to reject the maxim that what is is best, for | 


Devonport.— The foundation-stone of the 


Hill, until we have measured from the sup-| with this we might go on sanctioning error new market here (Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, archi- 
posed site of the Fabian arch 500 feet, which | which had become hoary by time; and looking | tect, and Mr. T. Clift, builder) was laid on 
will bring us to the west side of the square | upon all reform and improvements as elements Tuesday in last week. The clerk of works is 
brick building called the Domus Caligule: | of destruction, we might have refused toenter- Mr. T. Galbraith. 

fixing our S.W. angle there, and completing ‘tain the notion of a Crystal Palace because | 
the paralellogram, we are brought to the | Vitruvius spoke of nothing Lut peperine stone nearly completed. It will cost about 4,000/. 
Madonna della Consolazione, where I should |and marble; and if, as professors of civil and will accommodate 700 persons. Mr. A. 
very much like to leave you all, as some sort | architecture, we had kept to the narrow streets | Mosely, of London, is the architect, and Mr. 
of recompense for the weary chase I have led | and gable ends of olden time, we might still G. N. Strawbridge, of Clifton, the builder. 


have had a six-bedded room and a _ back) 


Aberdare.—The new church of Aberdare is 


Lavernock.—Tbe church of Lavernock, in 


ou. 
Perhaps there is no portion of ground in the | kitchen for a model lodging-house. It is evi- the diocese of Llandaff, has been rebuilt and 
world which has been put to such ingenious | dent that both in the material and intellectual | re-opened. The design was furnished by Mr. 
torture by the skill of restoring architects as | departments we are to innovate, but innovate Corbett, who superintended the rebuilding. 


the space I have gone over. I believe it will | 
be allowed that architects in all countries | 
build more castles in the air than on solid | 
ground; but in Rome, since the apostolic | 
coffers have been emptied by a variety of | 
vicissitudes, and the popes who patronized | 
the arts have ceased to exist, the architects | 
have nowhere to build but in the air; and | 
hence the pleasure they take in putting in- | 
flexible and tasteless antiquaries to the torture 
by filling up a space which authors say was | 
clear, and driving into a corner a most classical | 
monument because it was not of the right | 
dimensions for completing a general plan. I 
may just add, that I agree with the direction 
Canina has given to the three rie which led 
into the Forum from the Velabrum—the Via 
Nova under the Palatine Hill, the Vicus Juga- 
rius under the Capitol, and the Vicus Tuscus 
in the middle. 

I may not proceed to make any further 
experiments upon your patience, by passing to 
any other objects in and around the forum 
than those I have already treated of. Every 
inch of that classic ground must ever be inter- 
esting to the Institute of British Architects ; 
but every inch must be contended for by the 





topographer and the antiquary: such discus- 


with all the advantages of what has gone | 
before,—to know well the discoveries and | 
works of genius which others have produced 
before us,—and starting from the platform 
which others have erected, rear our Pantheon 
in air, which was before on the ground. 

I am aware that this paper is more of a topo- 
graphical than an architectural description, and 
for such I ought to crave your indulgence while 
occupying your time ingratifying myself; butas 
I have had the honour to remark before now, 
the very names of the Forum and the Capitol 
are always a passport to your attention ; for 
whether it be the Temple of Jupiter or of 
Saturn, whether it be the Basilica Julia or the 
Temple of Concord, it is still Vitravias—that 
perpetual President of an Architectural Society. 
Whatever may be the diversity of tastes and 
pursuits, if they be refined they must all meet 
in the Roman Forum: there the painter loves 
to use his pencil, under the deep blue sky by 
which the time-worn ruins are arched: there 
the sculptor loves to linger over the exquisite 


fragments which time has spared to excite his | 


admiration and his envy: th:re the disciple of 
Palladio, and the ardent admirer of Michael- 
angelo’s bold genius, grows into the propor- 





tions of the things around him; whilst the 


Stratford-on-Avon.—The interior walls of 
the chapel of the Guild of Holy Cross, have 
been recently cleansed, and the windows 
painted to resemble cathedral giass. The 
exterior is falling into decay; but it is under- 
stood that the Corporation are about to repair 
and renovate it. The interior has been deco- 
rated with a carved oak screen, extending the 
whole width of the chapel, and containing 
nine panels, the arches filled with tracery, 
surmounted with pierced work, and crest 
with the Tudor flower. The design, which 
includes various scrolls, texts, and other de- 
tails, was furnished by Mr. William Ward, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and was executed by him 
and his brother, Mr. John Ward, artist. A 
stained-glass east window has also been put up. 
It contains five lights, and as many subjects: 
1. Our Lord’s Baptism. 2. Prayer. 3. — 
cifixion. 4. Resurrection. 5. Ascension. Bac 
subject is in an ornamented canopy, and pee ; 
upon a bracket, with an inscription uD € 
it. The design is also by Mr. William 
Ward, and was executed by Messrs. Chance, 
Birmingham. has 

Kinrar (Staffordshire).—A new school ‘ 
lately been opened here, affording —— 
dation for 250 children. The building 44 
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been erected from a design by Mr. Thomas 
Smith, of Stourbridge. Mr. Thompson, of 
Kidderminster, was the builder. ‘The plan is 
cruciform, and the walls are built of grey 
bricks, upon a terrace and plinth of red sand- 
stone. ‘The dressings are white (Elmly) stone. 
It is lighted by side triplets, and a richly 
traceried window in each of the four gables. 


jointed; and above the large windows are 
smaller ones, with coats of arms executed in 
stained glass. The whole of the work has 
been executed from designs by the Hon. T. 
Liddell, of Ravensworth Castle. The building 
itself has been illustrated in the lately pub- 
lished work of Mr. Billings, on the Baronial 
and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland.— 











The roof timbers are open to view, stained and | Newcastle Chronicle. Messrs. Sopwith, of 

varnished. | Newcastle, have supplied costly furniture for 
Shirley.—The foundation-stone of the Union| Glammis Castle, richly carved. — Gateshead 

chapel was laid on Wednesday in last week. Observer. 

It is intended to accommodate about 300  Glasgow.—The operative masons here have 


is the house formerly in Grabb-street (now 
Milton-street), No. 20, which is engraved in a 
former number. In this building many of 
the mouldings and other embellishments re- 
tain the characteristics of the erections of the 
period of Gothic architecture. In several of 
the compartments the quatre-foil and other 
ornaments of the former style are introduced, 
and the whole presents a somewhat rude yet 





picturesque approach towards the perfection 

of this style in a succeeding reign. 
Elizabethan architecture in London advanced 

in refinement during the reigns of Queen 


persons, in addition to which provision will be struck work for an increase of wages, and a| Elizabeth and James I. Thorp, an architect, 


made for the erection of galleries when neces- union is about to be reconstituted, much 
sary. The cost will be about 350/. 'against the wish, it would appear, of some of 


| 


| 


extensively employed during the reigns of Eliza- 
beth, James I. and Charles I. rebuilt Holland 


Dewsbury. — A committee has been ap-| the men themselves. One “ journeyman ma-| House, in 1606, where it now stands, at Ken- 


pointed at a public meeting for the purpose of son,” who gives his name and address, thus | sington. 


Various designs by the architect are 


purchasing the market cross and removing writes to the editor of the Aeformer’s | preserved in Sir John Soane’s museum. Some 


it, converting its site into an open space. The Gazette, a tried and steady defender of 
building is partly occupied by barbers and the rights of the poor against the rich:— 
others, using fires with smoke-pipes, &c. and “ The masons’ wages in 1846 were 23s. per 
hence and otherwise is said to have become a week, and were raised to 24s. by my then em- 
nuisance which the inhabitants are anxious to ployer, without as much as a single man hav- 
get rid of. ing asked it, and it became general imme- 

Edinburgh.—Morningside Church was lately | diately thereafter. The wages fluctuated till 
struck by lightning, which displaced the stones | 1851, when 21s. per week were paid us. At 
at the top of the spire above the clock, and | the autumn a rise took place to 22s. per week, 
shattered every pane in the building except and this time without being asked. Now, 
those belonging to the great window.—The there were no trades’ unions in existence at 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland have sent a these periods,—there was no strike, no com- 
memorial to the town council, praying them pulsion of any sort used towards our em- 
to “proceed with the restoration of the ployers, and the rise took place solely, I 
ancient collegiate church of the Holy Trinity,| suppose, in consequence of there being a 
demolished in 1848, in fulfilment of agreements demand for men. e trade getting rather 
entered into previous to its destruction, and | duller this spring, the wages were reduced to 
with the express view to which the sum of 21s. per week; but not content with what I 
17,000/, was agreed to be paid to the town by | think is a fair wage, considering the price of 
the directors of the North British Railway.” | provisions, a number of discontented men 
This sum the memorialists state was got must again have a union started, and the 
mainly through their influence, and was to be | whole process of former years gone through, 
entirely devoted to the re-erection of the —that is, weekly collections, then seeking out 
church on a new and suitable site, as nearly grievances, then striking for what is called 
as possible with the original materials, which ‘our rights,’ then confusion of the books, 
were removed and preserved for that purpose. then, perhaps, the treasurer making himself 
They further submit “that the needless de-| scarce with the funds, then finishing just where 
struction of ancient monuments, and examples we began. High wages are very good, and the 
of early national art, has ever been considered | higher the better; but, certainly, there is only 
peculiarly discreditable to the perpetrators of one proper cause for a rise at any time, and 
such acts; and when done—as in the case that is the demand for men: any other way, 
of our ancient City Cross—thoughtlessly or as combination, is utterly false and delusive. 
in ignorance, has tne the subject of much | I am well aware that many privileges that we 
recrimination and unavailing regret when too | enjoy will be withdrawn if more striking takes 
late to repair the public injury.” The allega-| place. It is not human nature, although it is 
tions of the memorial have been denied by some | the precept of the Bible, ‘ to return good for 
of the members of council, but they have re- evil.’ I therefore warn my fellow masons, 


mitted it to a committee.——The council have, 
resolved to have inscribed on the new Corn’ 
Exchange the name of the Lord Provost for 
the time of its erection, and the name of the 
architect, Mr. Cousins. 

Forfar.—The Peel Monument, says a local 
paper, is now all but finished. The ground 
around the monument is railed in. The) 
sphinxes, which have given such great dissatis- | 
faction, are to be removed; and an idea is 
entertained of placing them on the top of the 
Academy building. The trusses to be put in 
place of the sphinxes are in course of prepara- | 
tion. A bust of the deceased Baronet has | 
been contracted for, and is to be executed by 
Mr. Anderson, of Perth, sculptor. 

_ Glammis.—Messrs. W. and C. Burnup, of 
Newcastle, have just completed the whole of | 
the wainscot-work for the large dining-room of 
Glammis Castle, in Forfarshire, the seat of the 
Earl of Strathmore. The chimney-piece stands 
16 feet high by 14 feet wide. In the centre 
panel are the Strathmore arms; at the sides 
~— of flowers and lions’ heads, carved ; 
on top, two lions, holding shields; and 
below, mottoes and initials cut in Old English 
letters. The walls of the dining-room are 
lined throughout with framed and moulded 
wainscoting, 84 feet high, with massive moulded 

e, and carved frieze and surbase. In the 
centre panels are placed shields and the coats- 
of-arms of the several branches of the Strath- 
more family. There are five large mullion 
windows, with moulded shutters, fluted pilas- 
ters, and cornices enriched with jewelled orna- 
ments; and the recess for the sideboard at the. 
end of the room is fitted up with pilasters and | 
cornice, similar to the windows, but on a larger 
scale. The floor is laid with wainscot, closely 





especially those that are married men and have 
constant employment, to pause and consider 
well before they become members of a union 
that has created so much ill-feeling and distress 
in former years. I mind in the year 1833 we 
struck in the middle of November for a higher 
rate of pay through the winter, and after going 
idle until the middle of February, or twelve 
weeks, we were glad to ‘ swallow our leek,’ as 
the saying is, and begin at the old wages, after 
being nearly ruined and everything in the 
pawn. I leave the effects of the new patent 
machines for hewing until another time.” 











THE HOUSES AND SHOPS OF OLD 
LONDON.* 

Tue style of architecture known broadly as 
“ Elizabethan” extends over the reigns of 
Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I. and II. During this time a com- 
plete change took place in the tastes and feel- 
ings of the English people. The Reformation 
caused a dislike for the established method of 
church architecture and arrangements. The 
whole country was in a state of transition, and 
the old feudal system of government giving 
way to the liberal principles which have since 
then been gradually but surely advancing. 
During this period the religious edifices erected 
in this country are comparatively few, and 
these generally of the most unassuming de- 
scription. The decoration, extent, and pecu- 
liarities of domestic buildings at this time are, 
however, remarkable, and in London embrace 
various phases of this architecture from as 
early even as the reign of Henry VIII. till that 
of Charles II. Amongst the earliest examples 





* See pp. 342, 391, ante, 





of the best have been engraved in Mr. Richard- 
son’s work. 

The examples shown in this week’s illus- 
trations are of the time of James I. No. *42, 
Sir Paul Pinder’s house, Bishopsgate-street, 
and No. *41, in Aldgate-street, are exam- 
ples of rich and picturesque decoration. 
No. *23, in Carey-street, engraved in last 
paper, shows a purer Italian taste : the interior 
of this house remains very perfect, and is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

We have already observed that the houses 
of the London citizens in the time of Elizabeth 
were more remarkable for the comfort, &c. of 
their interior arrangement than for their 
exterior adornment, The exterior views in 
last engraving (*18, 19, and *24) seem to be 
of this period, and are distinguished by plain 
fronts, projecting in each story towards the 
roof,* 

The houses above alluded to, and others 
which we are inclined to date of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, are destitute of the projecting 
windows which are shown on the house in Bell- 
yard, Fleet-street (No. *39), Sir Paul Pinder’s 
house (No. *42), and that in Aldgate-street 
(No. *41). During the reign of James I. many 
of the London houses were composed of slight 
work, covered on the outside with painted 
planks, and plastered inside, similar to the top 
story of the house in Gray’s-inn-lane (*18). 
A square court, formed of buildings of this 
description, still remains up a passage in 
Bell-yard, a little to the north-west of 
No. *39: this is a place worthy of a visit, in 
order to form some conception of the inflam- 
mable nature of London before the fire of 
1666. Some other buildings of this descrip- 
tion may still be seen near Cripplegate Church, 
but which are probably somewhat older than 
those mentioned. 

The houses at present remaining in London 
of the time of James I. are more varied than, 
perhaps, those of any other similar space of 
English history. We meet with the following 
peculiarities :— 

Houses with flat fronts, decorated with 
panels, similar to that wrongly ascribed to the 
time of Cardinal Wolsey, adjoining the prin- 
cipal entrance to the Temple: the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers and other devices clearly show 
it to be of the time of James I. the feathers 
most probably having reference to Prince 
Henry (see engraving No. *38). Inside this 
house is a very fine ceiling, which, for several 
years, was covered with a flat coat of plaster, 
part of which falling by accident showed the 
ornament beneath, and so led to its restora- 
tion. It is possible that many ceilings in the 
old houses of London are covered in a similar 
manner. In the centre of this ceiling are the 
letters P* H, the initials of Prince Henry, the 
eldest son of James I. 

Houses with projecting windows, greatly 
enriched with panels, brackets, and other 
carvings, like Sir Paul Pinder’s house and 
lodge (Nos. 31, *42). 

Houses with heavy projecting roofs and 
massive work of brick and stone, plastered 
like the front of Staple’s-inn, Holborn (No. *35) 
and (No. *36) in Cloth-fair, Smithfield. These 
and several other houses still remaining in 





* A correspondent mentions that the house in Gray’s- 
inn-lane (No. *18) is not one house, but three houses, 
Although it may at the present time be divided into three, 
it has evidently been originally only one house, and which 
has probably been a hostelry on the road to Theobald’s. 
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London resemble (allowing for difference of 
materials) the French style of buildings at 
that time in use to some extent in Edinburgh. 

There are also amongst the existing London 
domestic edifices of this reign several which 
approach more or less the classic style intro- 
duced by Inigo Jones, amongst which are 
Shaftesbury House, Aldersgate-street (No. 
*34), and the house in Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, of which we engrave 
one of the window-tops No. *36): both 
these buildings were designed by Inigo Jones, 
as were also the several houses on the 
west side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields (now much 
altered), portions of Westminster school, the 
Piazza of Covent-garden Market, &c. 

In 1606, three years after the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, the proclamation before 
mentioned to prevent the increase of new 


buildings in and about London not having | 


proved effectual, new foundations having | 
proved ineffectual, another proclamation was 


made this year to enforce the said Acts: but} 


this not being regarded, the matter was taken | 
into consideration by the Star Chamber, and | 
many persons were censured for not regulating | 
their buildings according to the royal edict. 
To prevent the decay and danger of slight 
wooden buildings, it was also enjoined that all | 
persons should either build the fronts of their | 
houses with stone or brick. At this period many | 
of the wooden London houses have evidently 
been composed to meet, as far as possible, this 
regulation, and many were built with frame- 
work of wood interlaid with brick and then | 
plastered: the back parts of the houses were, | 
however, composed entirely of wood. In 1609, | 
the late proclamation not having effect, and | 
the King being apprehensive that it might) 
in time bring the plague to Whitehall, he, by | 
the advice of his council, again strictly pro- 
hibited the erection of buildings on new foun- 
dations within two miles of the City, ona 
penalty of having them demolished. In 1617, 
James commanded all noblemen, knights, &c. 
who had residences in the country, within 
twenty days to depart to their mansions in the | 
country, with their wives and families. This | 
was a vain and useless attempt to prevent, 
national progress, and probably tended as | 
much as any other cause, by stopping the 
erection of new dwellings to meet the requiree | 
ments of the increasing population, to increase | 
the evils of the plague and other dreadful 
disorders. 

Notwithstanding the short-sighted policy | 
which dictated the suppression of buildings, | 
several important sanitary improvements were | 
effected during the reign of James I.: amongst | 
these was the completion of the New River by 
Sir Hugh Middleton, in 1613. In 1614, | 
Smithfield, the public market-place for cattle, | 
having been so ruinous that it was almost, 
impassible, his Majesty, to prevent the dan- 
gerous consequences attending the same, 
enjoined the citizens to pave it at their own 
cost, to which they readily complied, set 
about it, and finished it in six months, at the 
expense.of 1,600/. 

In 1615 the citizens of London began paving 
the sides of the principal streets with freestone, 
for the better accommodation of passengers. 

. In 1625 hackney coaches are said to have 
made their first appearance in London: they 
were then, says Mr. Craik, in Knight’s 
“London,” “only twenty in number, for the 
whole of the capital and contiguous parts ; and 
they did not ply in the streets, but were sent 
for by those who wanted them to the stables 
of certain inns, where they stood.” Ten years 
later, however, we find the King publishing a 
proclamation, in which he declares that “ the 
great number of hackney coaches of late time 
seen and kept in London, Westminster, and 
their suburbs, and the general and promis- 
cuous coaches there, were not only a great 
disturbance to his maijestie, his dearest con- 
sort the queen, the nobility, and others of 
place and degree, in their passage through the 
streets, but the streets themselves were so 
pestered, and the pavements so broken up, 
that the common passages were hindered and 
made dangerous, and, besides, the prices of 

and provender made exceedingly dear; 
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or hired coaches be used or suffered in London, 
Westminster, or the suburbs thereof, except 
they be to travel at least three miles out of the 
same; and also that no person shall go ina 
coach in the said streets except the owner of 
the coach shall constantly keep up four able 
horses for our service when required.’” This 
ridiculous order, as might have been expected, 
met with very brief attention. 

Amongst the patents of the same year is a 
grant to John Day, citizen and sworn broker 
of London, of the sole privilege of vending, for 
fourteen years, a certain weekly list of the 
several rates or prices of all commodities in 
the principal cities of Christendom. 

1626 produced a more important novelty,— 
the first establishment of a regular, though 
limited, international post. 

These varied and important improvements, 
together with the enactments against the 
increase of London, are proofs of the advancing 
condition of the national commerce during the 
reign of James I. which, although not so 
marked as during the reign of Elizabeth, was 
still considerable. 

Amongst other commercial domestic im- 
provements, the progress of the London shops 
must not be passed without notice. In doing 
this we will as briefly as possible glance at the 
arrangements of the London tradesmen pre- 
vious to the time of James I. 

Fitzstephen, who wrote in the time of Henry 
IT. says:—“ Men of all trades, sellers of all 
sorts of wares, labourers in every work, every 
morning are in their distinct and several 
places.” These situations were somesimes 





varied, and in the time of Stow are by him 


described as follows :— 
“The goldsmiths of Guthren’s-lane and the 
Old Exchange are now for the most part re- 


moved into the south side of the West-Cheap. 


(Engraving, No. 9.) 

The pepperers and grocers, of Soper-lane, 
are now in Bucklersbury and other places dis- 
persed. 

The drapers of Lombard-street and of Corn- 
hill are seated in Candlewick-street and Wat- 
ling-street. 

The skinners from St. Mary Pellipus, or at 


| the Axe, into Bridge-row and Wallbrook. 


The stock fishmongers in Thames-street, 
wet fishmongers in Knight Rider-street and 
Bridge-street,”’ &c. &c. 

Before the settlement of the various crafts 
into rows of shops, they depended for the sale 
of their goods to a great extent on the regular 
fairs, which were then the ee means of 
traffic. At that period Bucklersbury and 
other localities of the several trades would 
consist of a sort of village of rude dwellings, 
in which the workmen carried forward their 
trades. In course of time some of the more 
active or skilful would exhibit specimens of 
their manufactures outside the doors and at 
the windows of their houses. Some would 
then add a stall covered, as a means of defence 
from the weather. These would gradually 
give place to permanent erections, projecting 
from the dwelling, similar to those we see in 
Aldgate-street, High-street, Camden ‘Town, 
and other places where private houses have been 
altered for the purposes of trade. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his novel of the “ Fortunes of Nigil,” 
thus describes the shop of a London tradesman 
in the time of James I. which he says :— 
“Was something very different from those we 
now see in the same locality. The goods were 
exposed for sale in cases, only defended from 
the weather by a covering of canvas, and the 
whole resembled the stalls and booths now 
erected for the temporary accommodation of 
dealers at a country fair, rather than the esta- 
blished emporium of a respectable citizen. But 
most of the shopkeepers of note, and David 
Ramsey amongst others, had their booth con- 
nected by a small apartment, which opened 
backward from, and bore the same resemblance 
to, the front shop that Robinson Crusoe’s 
cavern did to the tent which he erected before 
it.” Although the above graphic description 
would apply to a considerable portion of the 
London shoes at the time alluded to, we are 





ha 
‘Wherefore? concludes the proclamation, ‘we 


inclined to think that the shops near Temple 
Bar were then of a more finished descrip- 


expressly command and forbid that no hackney 








tion. Two or three of the shops in Fleet-street, 
near the Temple, have been little changed ex. 
cept by the introduction of glass, &c. since the 
times of JamesI. Our readers passing that way 
may notice the heavy projection and small win. 
dows peculiar to the period. Until within a short 
time ago, a shop, one of the last of the bulk 
shops, had probably remained with but little 
alteration since the time referred to. 

In the interesting old town of Shrewsbury are 
some shops which do not appear to have been 
altered, not even by the introduction of glass, 
since the time of _ sate VIII. and James | 
We engrave one of the latter period (No. *33), 
In this the old shutters for fastening the 
windows at night were still in use. These con- 
sisted of two shutters, one fastened to the roof 
in the daytime (B): the other (A) opening for. 
ward, serves for the purpose of displaying the 
goods of the shopman: these are fastened 
when closed by a bolt and fastening. 

The projecting shops in Aldgate-street, 
shown in No. *4], are amongst the oldest in 
London. In thenext paper wewill give examples 
of London houses in the time of Charles I, 
and a short description of the sanitary con- 
dition of London previous to the plague in 
1665 and the Great Fire of the following year. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 


31. Plaster Ornament on Sir Paul Pinder’s Lodge, 
formerly near Bishopsgate-street. 
32. Sir Paul Pinder’s lodge, ditto. 

*33. Shop of the time of James I. at Shrewsbury. 

*34. Shaftesbury-house, Aldersgate-sireet, designed 
by Inigo Jones. 

*35. Staples-Inn, Holborn. 

*36, House designed by Inigo Jones, Great Queen- 
street, Lincolu’s-Inn-fields, probably one of 
the earliest examples of an entirely brick 
house in London. 

This street was built 1629, and so called 
after Henrietta Maria, queen to Charles I. 
Howes, in his edition of Stow, speaks of 
** the new fair buildings called Queene’s, 
leading into Drury-lane;’’ and Walpole 
tells us, ‘that many of the houses were 
built by Webb, Inigo Jones, and Nolan.” 
All the good houses were on the south 
side, looking to the fields beyond St. 
Pancras. Several eminent persons who 
lived in this street are mentioned in the 
“ Handbook for London ;” among them 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, Lord Chancellor 
Finch, Sir Godfrey Kneller and Hudson, 
the painters, and Sir Robert Strange, the 
famous engraver. . . 

*37. Devices in houses designed by Inigo Jones in 
Lincolu’s-inn-fields, 

*38. Devices in Prince Henry’s house, Temple. 

*39. House in Bell-yard, north side of Fleet-street, 
near Temple-bar. : 

Pope has several letters addressed to his- 
Priend Fortescue, ‘‘ his counsel learned in 
the law,” ‘‘at his house at the uppe rpart 
of Bell-yard, near unto Lincoln’s-Inn. 

*40. Decorated House in Moorfields. 

*41, Houses and projecting shops in Aldgate. __ 

The panels in this house are decorated with 
the Prince of Wales’s feathers, fleur-de-lis, 
the portcullis (the hadge of W estminster), 
and armorial bearings which we have not 
been able to decipher. 

*42. Sir Paul Pinder’s House, Bishopsgate-street. 

Sir Paul Pinder, who was an eminent Eng- 
lish merchant, died 1650, and was dis- 
tinguished for his taste for architecture, 
and the large sums he gave towards the 
restoration of Old St. Paul’s, and in loans 
for the service of James I. and Charles I. 
There is a very good ceiling and mantel- 
piece inside the house. 

*43. House in Clothfair, Smithfield. 

Those marked * are sketched from existing examples. 








CHLorororo as A Motive Power.—The 
French Government have ordered steam- 
engines for the Galilee, man-of-war, and other 
two vessels, in which a saving of fuel and heat 
is to be attempted by help of chloroform, which 
is to abstract the heat from the steam, an 
therewith constitute a motive power in aid 0 
that of the steam, to be employed in separate 
cylinders, after which the heat of the chloro- 
form is to be extracted by means of cold water, 
which, as wéll as the condensed steam, are to 
supply the boiler, while the condensed vapour 
of chloroform is returned for use as before. 
saving of 50 per cent. in fuel is thus calculate 
on. The invention is a modification by M. La 
Fond, a French naval officer, of one by M. - 
Tremblay, a French civil engineer, in whic 


ether was used, but found to be highly dan- 
gerous from its combustibility. 
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THE HOUSES AND SHOPS OF OLD LONDON. 
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WATER WASTE-PREVENTER. 








WATER WASTE-PREVENTER. 


THIS arrangement is introduced for the 
purpose of detecting and preventing waste of 
water supplied to the inhabitants of towns by 
waterworks, whether such waste be wilful (as 
is too often the case amongst the occupiers of 
cottage property), negligent, or accidental from 
leakage or bursting of pipes, leaving open 
taps, &c. 

Fig. 1 shows “ the Preventer” in section, 
with the ball in two positions, one as when the 
supply of water has been drawn, and the ball 
thereby brought to the top of the tube, closing 
the service aperture, as at B; the other, when 
all is shut off, as at A. 


| diameter, strengthened in the interior by iron 
discs 20 feet apart, is placed horizontally on 
two piers or standards 50 feet above the level 
of the railway. From each end of the tube 
chains are brought down obliquely on each 
side of the bridge to the continuous iron 
girders, so as to join them at points distant 
100 feet from the base of the piers or standards 
upon which the ends of the tube rest. 


At} 





last week. This new line, says the Leeds 
Intelligencer, will shorten the distance to 
London 20 miles. Mr. Bidder, civil engineer, 
has left Berlin for Flensburg, for the purpose 
of commencing the survey of the Flensburg 
Railway, on the part of the London house of 
Peto, to whom a concession for the construc- 
; tion of this line has been granted.——One of 
the longest tunnels in the world is now ina 
forward state of completion, It is situated in 
Hungary, and leads from the shores of the 
River Gran, not far from Zarnowitz, to the 
mines in the Schemnitzer Hills. It is about 
10 English miles long, and is intended to 
answer the double purpose of a channel to 
drain off the water accumulating in the works, 
and of a railway to transport the ore from the 
| mines to the river. The bridge now in course 
of completion on the Buffalo and New York 
City Railway, where it crosses the Genessee 
River, near Portageville, when completed 
will be 230 feet high and 500 feet span. 
Stone piers, set on the rock, are carried up 
30 feet high from the bed of the river, a few 
rods above the upper falls. From the top of 
the piers the woodwork rises 200 feet. Over 
30 tons of iron will be consumed for bolts in 
the construction of this bridge. The timber 
from 160 acres has been purchased. It is 
calculated that 210 acres will afford timber 
enough to complete the bridge. 

















LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 
BUILDINGS. 











} 


these points vertical frames or trusses secure 
the roadway to the tube. To these are 


| A MONTHLY REVIEW of architecture as a 
attached a series of wedges to tighten the| 


| fine art is givenin The Critic, founded, as the 
| writer states, on the engravings given in our 


| chaine and screws to the girders, adjust the 
|equilibrium of the whole, and render the 
| structure as rigid and inflexible as possible. 


Fig. 2 shows “the Preventer”’ with ferrule Mr. Brunel, the engineer-in-chief ; Capt. Sim- 
for connecting to the main pipe, as at A, and | mons, R.E. the Government inspector ; Mr. 
to the service supply pipe, as at B. |W. G. Owen, the resident engineer, and 

The Water Waste-Preventer consists of a | others, were present. In order to test the 
tube of cast-iron, or other material, having | Stability of the bridge, a train, consisting of 
flanges at each end, one to attach to the main | ten heavily laden trucks, drawn by two loco- 
supply pipe, the other to the service supply | Motive engines, was driven slowly backwards 
pipe: a ball of peculiar material and gravity is | and forwards over it. The weight of the train 
inserted in the tube. The tube when attached | Was about 200 tons, and the deflection pro- 
to the main supply pipe is laid at an elevation | duced by it on the centre of the 300 feet span 
varying according to the pressure at which the | @ppears not to have exceeded seven-sixteenths 


water is supplied, the service end being the | Of aninch. It was calculated by Mr. Owen, | 
highest : if there is no leakage or draw upon | the resident engineer, that the greatest move- | 
the pipes, the ball will be, and remain at the | able weight that could possibly be brought on | 


bottom of the tube, as indicated on the draw- | the bridge at one time would be about one ton 
ing by the letter A ; but when water is required Per foot ran, or 300 tons over a bridge of that 
to be drawn, and the tap is opened for that |8pan. That load could only be produced by 








urpose, or should the pipe be burst, t It was 
es tbe “ts carne ee | stated that this portion of the bridge was tested 


running to waste from any cause, the ball im- . a. 
g y . on the ground before it was erected in its pre- 


mediately and gradually ascends until the 


— of water the machine is intended to | Set position, by loading it with nearly 1,000 | 


eliver has taken place, when the ball will have 
moved to the top of the tube (as at B), and 
closed the aperture of the service supply pipe, 
and the delivery will have ceased until the tap 
be closed, or the defects remedied, when the 
ball will return again to the bottom of the 
tube, and further deliveries in succession may 
be obtained. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

On Wednesday in last week the directors of 
the South Wales line were conveyed over one 
line of rails on the Chepstow Bridge, the other 
portion of the bridge being in course of con- 
struction, The opening of this bridge will 


complete the line of communication by railway | 


from London to Swansea. The bridge, as we 
have before said, is of novel construction, 
consisting of four spans, one of 300 feet 
and three of 100 feet each. The latter por- 
tion has been completed some time. The 
roadway is formed on wrought-iron girders, 
8 feet in depth, and supported by cast-iron 
ae piers sunk down to the hard rock 
about 48 feet below the bed of the river. The 
lower edge of the girders supporting the road- 
= of the bridge is 50 feet above high-water, 
and they extend 600 feet, or the whole length 
of the bridge from shore to shore. The other 
portion, which crosses the Wye by a span of 
300 feet, is constructed in a peculiar way, 
partly on the suspension principle. A wrought- 
iron tube, 309 feet in length, and 9 feet in 


| forming a train of locomotive engines. 


and that the deflection on that occasion 

id not exceed one inch and a half. The 
'weight of the tube is 220 tons, and of the 
| chains, plates, &c. 120 tons, together 340 tons, 
|or 720 tons for the two lines of way, over a 
| span of 300 feet. The ironwork of the other 
| portion of the bridge weighed about 700 tons, 
making the total weight of iron used in this 
bridge of 600 feet in length, for a double line of 
railway, about 1,400 tons. The total cost of 
the bridge, including foundations, piers, tubes, 
&c. would be 65,000/. The cost of the two 
tubes, the girders, and the roadway complete, 


| tons, 


} 
} 


pages and those of other illustrated contem- 
poraries. We quote a few paragraphs from 
the last part:— 

“St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, in scale, in 
general form, in the breadth of its great masses, 
and in its columnar magnificence, perhaps 
transcends all other recently erected Greco- 
Roman structures in Christendom. We may 
wish that the great crowning cube, which pro- 
nounces the noble altitude of the vast hall, had 
been less box-like in its simplicity, and that 
the attic range of the tambour of Wren’s great 
dome had been emulated, rather than the un- 
'relieved solidity of the square coffer which 
The rich 
| assemblage of vertical lines, and the highly 





‘crowns the Museum at Berlin. 


/ornate character afforded by the Corinthian 
portico and lateral colonnades, makes one feel 
|that the unbroken extent of plain horizontal 
|surface in the conspicuous portion of the 
| building just alluded to, is not in harmony 
| with the rest. Even the intermediate parapet 
| courses between the top of the colonnades and 
the terminating mass, might, with manifest 
| advantage, have been also relieved by vertical 
| divisions answering the outline of the columns. 
We are no friends to pseudo architecture ; but 
in this case it would not, in sentiment, have 
| been such ; for the idea conveyed would have 
been nothing more than that of strengthening 
| a long extent of masonry, by piers at intervals, 
instead of expending the required substance in 
| continuous thickness. 
Even with these objections, the best exam- 
| ples of Berlin and Munich are far more than 
| rivalled by Elmes’s great work, in which the 
| pictorial is united in a singular degree with the 





not including the cast-iron piers and founda- | 
tions, would be 28,000/. which sum is included | severest elegance. , 

in the 65,0002. The tube and ironwork for the, Not so happy an example ie the a 
second line of rails will soon beready. Thepublic | at Manchester : we speak of its exterior, thoug 
|opening was to take place on 19th inst. the upper part of it suggests the improvement 
The Penzance Gazette says,— “Mr. Pearce, of the more defective parts of the great Liver- 
one of the directors of the West Cornwall | pool building. It is otherwise most faulty; 
Railway, has expressed his intention of pro-| being, as it were, a Greek peripteral Doric 
posing to the board, that reporters for the temple, with the cell raised, and the side colon- 
| press of this country should have free tickets nade filled in with arches, which, having no 
‘on the line in journeys specially in connection imposts, look as if they would slip down to 
with the press. We are sure that our brethren | the stylobate. Nothing can be more discordant 
of the fourth estate, not only in Cornwall, but than the united aspect of the herculean portico 
we might even say throughout the kingdom, ' and the delicate character of the turrets, win- 
will join with us in regarding this liberal- | dows, and other parts of the building. This 
minded offer as a most graceful and appro- is not a Greco-Roman structure, neutralised 
priate tribute to the important position which | by modification, but an inharmonious combi- 
the press now holds in a social point of view. nation of positive Greek and positive Italian. 
We believe such an offer is wholly unprece- | [t is not like a beautiful green, but an offensive 
dented.” The main line of the Great/ juxtaposition of bright blue and radiant 


Northern Railway was opened on Thursday in | yellow. 











} 
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- THE BUILDER. 
ing done honour to Liverpool for the| Letters of apology and of good wishes from 

Pes 3 displayed in St. Geneata Hall, we | Messrs. Baker, Cubitt, Grissell, Piper, Todd, 
turn with less satisfaction to the Sailors’ and others whose names we did not distinctly 
Home,—a great four-turreted building in the | hear, were enumerated by the chairman, whose 
Elizabethan Tudor style. A critic, in describ- | health was proposed by Mr. Kay, and warml 
ing it, says it forms ‘a beautiful contrast with | responded to; and shortly afterwards we left 
the vastness and grandeur of the Custom the meeting still enjoying themselves, without 
House,’ in conjunction with which it is seen. | much speechifying, but with perfect good fel- 
What does this mean? ‘That there is meritin lowship, interspersed with music, vocal and 
mere ‘contrast?’ or does it imply that there instrumental. 
is ‘ beauty’ in the ee pring 3 — 
ings, the one ‘vast and grand,’ the other, by ‘ 
ve odinwan neither the sa nor the otber, or VENTILATION. 
vast without grandeur, or—what? ‘Contrast’| Tue Sessions House of the Grey Friars’ 
there is, indeed! Such contrast as would | Church has been ventilated by Mr. Watson, of | 
appear in the close neighbourhood of the/ Halifax. The principle employed is demon- | 
Erectheion of Athens and Hardwicke Hall; in| strated by means of an oblong cylindrical | 
Derbyshire ; or between the fire-altar of the glass vessel, 8 or 9 inches in diameter, open | 
Greek vestai and an inverted English gridiron. | below, and having a globular top, from which | 
Nothing can be more gratuitously violent and rises a neck or funnel about 1} inch diame- 
offensive to severe taste than the direct oppo- | ter and 5 or 6 inches high. 
sition between the simple grandeur of the; When this apparatus is placed over a lighted | 
Custom House, with its fine Ionic portico, and | candle, in a shallow vessel containing water, | 
the great cube of the Sailors’ Home, with its the oxygen contained in the cylinder, notwith- | 
little antiquated gables, towers, vanes, and | standing the proportionably large vent at) 
ogee-headed roofs, its multiplicity of mullioned | the top, is speedily exhausted, and the candle 
windows, its parvum in muito. Of character-|“ goes out.” But if, before the extinction is 
istic expression it has none. But, was there | fully accomplished, a thin plate be introduced | 
no allowed admission of certain forms and | into the funnel, forming a vertical diaphragm, | 
symbolic details which would have associated | by which it is divided into two equal tubes, a_ 
Jack’s /and-home with his sea calling? Was} double current is immediately established— 
there nothing to be done with the stern and | the vitiated air is withdrawn by the one tube, | 
the prow of his loved ship?” and a current of pure atmospheric air intro-| 
duced by the other; the effect of which is) 
shown hy the revival and continued support 
of the flame of the candle previously on the 
eve of expiry. 

The result at the Session House of Grey- 
friars Church is said to be successful ; but the | 
accounts that have reached us and those in the 
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THE OPERATIVE MASONS’ BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. 
Tue annual dinner of this old and useful 
society was held at Highbury-barn Tavern, on 
Monday last, Mr. Thomas Jackson in the 


that I have to decide is, whether the plaintiff 
has complied with the Act of Parliament, 





‘[Juty 24, 1859, 


<a 


Mr. Frederick Edwards was then called ang 


proved the facts as stated by Mr. Wakeling, 
Whereupon 


Judgment was given for the plaintiff, the 


debt and costs to be paid in a week. 





ASSESSMENT OF EXETER HALL. 


APPEAL. 

Last week a special session was held in the 
Vestry-ball of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the. 
Fields, to determine the rateable value of this pro. 
perty. 

It appeared that the building was formerly 
assessed in the sum of 2,500/. which, upon appeal 
to quarter session about three years ago, was re. 
duced to 2,000/. The appellants, in consequence 
of a reduction in their receipts, and from other 
causes, sought to be assessed at 1,200/. per annum, 

Mr. Cantwell, surveyor, proved the assessment 
of the building, according to the receipts of the 
company, to be at the rateable value of 2,250), 
after striking out certain items of deduction claimed 
by the proprietors, which, in his opinion, were not 


| comprised in the strict meaning of ‘* deductions,”’ 
|as allowed in the Parochial Assessment Act. He 


had surveyed the old Covent-garden theatre, also 
that portion of Drury-lane within St. Martin's 
parish. Exeter Hall associated more with theatrical 
property than with any other. 

Mr. Paine, surveyor, corroborated Mr. Cantwell’s 
calculations, but estimated the rateable value at 
2,200/. He had surveyed the present Italian Opera, 
assessed at the rateable value of 3,000/. and also that 
portion of Drury-lane within Covent-garden parish, 
which, as an entirety, was assessed at 2,100/. He 
had also made the valuations of the Lyceum, 
Strand, Olympic, Victoria, and Astley’s theatres. 
In his opinion theatrical property was far more 
precarious than Exeter Hall. 

Messrs. Edmeston, Lockyer, and Ainger, sur- 


chair. The society having been established in 
1810, this was its forty-second anniversary. 
After partaking of a substantial dinner, the 


local papers are far from sufficient, of them- 
| selves, to establish for the arrangement any 
| claim to particular attention. 





meeting, which consisted of nearly seventy | We have before us some of the reports and | 
persons, responded with hearty loyalty to the | papers connected with the recent inquiry into | 


usual preliminary toasts, in course of which/the mode of ventilation adopted at the new) 


veyors, supported the assessment at 1,200/. claiming 
the deductions before alluded to. 

The chairman (Mr. C. T. Antrobus), after the 
hearing of the appeal, directed the room to be 
cleared, and on return the Bench confirmed the 
assessment of 2,000/. 


the chairman, in reference to his Royal High- | 





| Houses of Parliament; but we are anxious to 





ress the Prince Consort, said he had reason to! have the whole subject before us before we 
believe that the Prince contemplated the} gea) with a part of it, 
foundation of a great building and establish- 


, " , , It seems to us, as we have before said, that 
ment, in which theory would be combined with | we are giving up simple and efficient means 
practice, in the advancement of science and 


rided b ture, to ad i ; 
art, by a concentration of talent and skill. Leeper aapraindechres. tems mancn iis 


On giving the toast of the evening, “ Pros- Sn 
perity to the Operative Masons’ Benefit So- 
ciety,”’ the chairman stated the objects of the 
society to be the raising and securing of a Erwarps v. GoLpsy. 
fund for the mutual relief of its members in| Tis was an action brought in the Shore- 
sickness and superannuation, and for burial of ditch County Court, before Mr. Serjt. Storks, 
members or their wives, in case of death. | to recover the sum of 4/. 4s. due to the plain- 
During illness a member receives 1/. a-week | tiff for fees as district surveyor of the parish 
for eight months, 10s. a-week for eight months of St. Mary, Islington. The defendant is a 
longer, and 5s. a-week for the remainder of builder residing at Standgate Cottage, King 
his days, or so long as the society may be in| Henry’s Walk, Ball’s Pond. 
existence short of that period, the super-| Mr. Wakeling, who appeared (on the 20th 
annuated member being exempt altogether inst.) for the plaintiff, referred to the 13th 
from contribution. This society, said the| section of the Metropolitan Buildings Act 
chairman, in no way encourages disagreements | (7 & 8 Vict. c. 84), by which the builder is 
between the employers and the employed. It} bound to give notice to the district surveyor 
leaves the men entirely to their own feelings | before he commences any new building. ‘The 
and conscience: neither does it meddle with | defendant gave the required notice on the 31st 
political questions : it is exclusively devoted tc | of January, 1851, and immediately commenced 
a prudential foresight and preparation for the | building two houses, but subsequently stopped; 
evil day of sickness or of death. In these | and in the month of May in the same year, 
circumstances he felt it his duty to countenance gave another notice; and Mr. Edwards, through 
and encourage this society ; and he appealed to |his assistant Mr. Frederick Edwards, super- 
other practical men—to men, he meant, who, | vised the building. The plaintiff, on the com- 
like himself, had been practical masons, as well | pletion of the work, delivered his account, 
as to those still struggling as such in the pre- | claiming his fees as specified in schedule L, 
sent day, to assist and to increase its funds and | viz. 2/. 2s. for each house, being fourth-rate 
its ability to do good, | (first class) buildings; and, agreeably to the 

The Secretary being called on, read the directions of section 77, tendered a receipt 
usual report, which stated, amengst other | signed with his Christian and surname. He 
details, that the funds of the society in stock (Mr. Wakeling) might add that the defendant 
at present amounted to 668/. 128.; and had had promised payment. It was impossible, 


been gradually and steadily on the rise for | therefore, to conceive what answer he could 
years. In 1848 they amounted to 4691. odd ; 





DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S FEES. 





: e * e now have to the plaintiff’s claim. 
in 1850, to 4761.; in 1851 to 533/.; and in 


January 1852, to 6091. A sum of 291. 11s. 
had been added by gentlemen present. In 
course of last year eighteen members, and 
since that time eight more, had been benefited 
by the institution. The income of the society 


from January last up to th ; 
871, 168, “a P e present time was 


The defendant was of opinion that he was 
not liable, having since sold the houses. 

Mr. Serjt. Storks.—But you are liable as 
ithe builder. The 77th clause, to which Mr. 
Wakeling has directed my attention, enacts 
that the surveyor is entitled to receive his fees 
from the builder, or from the owner, or from 
the occupier of the building. All, therefore, 





Piscellanea. 


Tue Iris Great Exuisition oF 1853. 
—On the Ist of May, 1853, will be seen in 
Dublin what Ireland can produce in the way 
of an industrial exhibition. The Royal Dublin 
Society then holds its triennial exhibition of 
manufactures, but this usual exhibition will be 
merged into, and no doubt quite eclipsed by, 
the exhibition designed for 1853. Mr. Dar- 
gan, the eminent Irish railway contractor, has 
accompanied his promise of 20,000/, with an 
intimation that, should that sum be insufficient 
to help the committee well through with their 
great undertaking, he will add to it—double it, 
if necessary. Mr. C. P. Roney is the hono- 
rary secretary to the Exhibition committee. 
We understand he declined to take a salaried 
office lest it should involve a tie upon his 
time, or interfere with his present duties. The 
Exhibition will, however, be of material im 
portance to the railway interests with which 
Mr. Roney is associated ; and, therefore, his 
support of the Exhibition is quite consonant 
with the performance of his duties to the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway Company. 
Possessing as Mr. Roney does great influence 
in Ireland amongst the upper classes—ac- 
quired by family connections and associations 
with public movements —he is, no doubt, just 
the party to be of service to the Irish Great 
Exhibition. Mr. John Deane, who was hono- 
rary secretary to the Dublin branch of the 
Cork Exhibition, is the paid assistant secre 
tary to the coming Exhibition. He is a gen- 
tleman of much energy.— Herapath’s Journal. 

“Post” Recetvinc Boxes.—The prac- 
tice of erecting cast-iron posts or pillars in the 
streets, and forming letter-receiving boxes 19 
them, as is the case in some parts on the 
Continent, is about to be introduced into 
Jersey as an experiment, previous, no oubt, 
to its introduction into England. The post- 
office authorities in St. Martin’s-le-grand have 
ordered four cast-iron pillars, with letter- 


receiving places in them, to be erected in St. 





Helier’s, Jersey. 
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Cuemistry IN AGRICULTURE.—At the 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, at 
Lewes, last week, Lord Palmerston said,—* I 
cannot but think that the progress of chemical 
science, and the application of that science to 
practical agriculture, may lead you to some- 
thing which will render you less anxious and 
solicitous about guano, and that instead of 
sending to the other end of the world for more 
manure for our fields, we shall find something 
nearly, if not quite, as good within a few hun- 
dred yards of our dwellings. Now, gentlemen, 
I have heard a definition of dirt. I have heard 
it said that dirt is nothing but a thing ina 
wrong place. Now, the dirt of our towns pre- 
cisely corresponds with that definition. ‘The 
dirt of our towns ought to be upon our fields, 
and if there could be such a reciprocal com- 
munity of interest between the country and the 
towns—that the country should purify the 
towns, and the towns should fertilise the coun- 
try—I am much disposed to think the British 
farmer would care less than he does, though 
he still might care something, about Peruvian 
guano. We ail acknowledge that there are 
certain laws of nature, and that those who 
violate these laws invariably suffer for it. 
Well, it is a law of nature that nothing is 
destroyed. Matter is decomposed, but only 
for the purpose of again assuming some new 
form, useful for the purposes of the human 
race. But we neglect that law. We allow all 
decomposed substances in towns to pollute the 
atmosphere, to ruin the health, to produce 
premature misery, to be pestilent to life, and 
destructive of existence. Well, gentlemen, if, 
instead of that, there could be a system devised 
by which these substances, which are noxious 
where they now are, could be transferred so as 
to fertilise the adjoining districts, I am per- 
suaded that, not only would the health of the 
town populations be thereby greatly improved, 
but the finances of the agricultural population 


- would derive considerable benefit from the 


change. You all know, gentlemen,—all who 
have attended to the subject and read recent 
publications must know—that for an expen- 
diture per acre far less than that which pro- 
duces one manuring of Peruvian guano, you 
may establish permanent arrangements, by 
which, bringing from the towns fertilising 
liquids, you would improve your property, and 
a permanent improvement would be made in 
the land at a far less expense than is now re- 
quired to produce a single crop. I therefore 
recommend you, gentlemen, to ponder the 
maxim that “knowledge is power ;’’ and, as 
the diffusion of the most useful kind of know- 
ledge is one of the main objects for which the 
Royal Agricultural Society was established, I 
am persuaded it will tend mainly and most 
efficiently to the advancement of the interest 
and the power of the agricultural class of the 
country.” 

ImproveD DWELLINGS For MARRIED 
So_piers.—A meeting of officers was lately 
held at Willis’s Rooms, Colonel Angerstein in 
the chair, at which the following resolutions 
were agreed to:—“ That, in the opinion of 
this meeting, improved sanitary dwellings for 
the married soldier may be constructed on a 
principle combining a fair remuneration to 
the landlord, with increased convenience to 
the tenant. 2. That his Serene Highness 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Lord Col- 
ville, the Hon. F. Villiers, M.P. Colonel the 
Hon. Arthur Upton, Colonel Angerstein, 
Colonel Wigram, Lieutenant-Colonel H 
Daniell, Captain Cocks, Captain Carleton, 
Captain Higginson, the Rev. R. W. Browne, 
and Mr. Montagu Gore be appointed trustees 
for carrying out this object, and they are 
hereby empowered to act accordingly.” Funds 
were subscribed to the extent of about 
4,000/. The trustees are in treaty for a site 
on which to commence operations. 

THe Suop Sun-siinp Nursance.—In 
many other towns besides London this great 
nuisance seems to prevail. In Southampton 
the magistrates have been of late appealed to 
against tradesmen for having these blind 
under seven feet from the pavement. It is 
full time the power of the metropolitan magis- 
trates were appealed to against the same nui- 
sance, 


Gasworks AND Srartistics.—Plans and 
specifications for the erection of a gas work at 
Knighton have been prepared by Mr. Eunson, 
of Wolverhampton, gas engineer, who has con- 
tracted for the immediate commencement of 
the works, which belong to a company recently 
formed for the supply of gas, coke, and coal to 
the town of Knighton. The old gas com- 
pany of Ludlow have ceased to exist, the cause 
of their extinction having been a foolish deter- 
mination to keep up the price of their gas to 
12s. a thousand cubic feet. The new com- 
pany appear to be inclined to follow in the old 
path, for even their prices are now regarded as 
unsatisfactory, and another work will be started 
unless a reduction be shortly made.—~The 
Girvan Gas Company are said to have reaped 
a profit during last year equal to 14 per cent. 
on their share capital. Their works are to be 
extended, a new gas-holder made, and the 
price of their gas reduced. ——T he gas company 
at Cupar have declared their usual dividend of 
74 per cent. and resolved to reduce the price 
of their gas from 8s. 4d. to 7s. 6d. The 
Buckhaven Gas Company have declared a 
dividend of 6 per cent. for the past year.—— 
The Elgin Gas Company have been so little 
injured or rather so much benefited by reducing 
the price of their gas last year, that they have 
been discussing the propriety of making a 
further reduction this year. They have just 
declared a dividend of 6 per cent. at the 
twenty-second annual meeting of their share- 
holders. 

Resutts or E-ecrric SHocks IN WHALE 
FisuinGc.—In reference to the process of 
stunning whales in capture, the Liverpool 
Albion states that some successful experiments 
have been announced by Mr. E. A. Heineken, of 
Bremen, the inventor, as having been reported 
to him by Captain Georken, of the Bremen 
whale ship Averick Heineken. Capt. Georken, 
in a letter dated New Zealand, Dec. 13, 1851, 
writes as follows :—‘‘ The first experiment we 
made with the new invention was upon a shark, 
applying the electricity from the machine with 
one magnet. ‘The fish, after being struck, in- 
stantly turned over on its side, and, after we 
had poured in upon him a stream of electri- 
city for a few moments, by turning the handle 
of the machine, the shark became stiff as a 
piece of wood. We have as yet had but one 
chance to try the experiment upon a whale, 
which was made by the four magnet machine. 
The whale, upon being struck, made one dash 
onward, then turned on his side, and was ren- 
dered perfectly powerless. Although I have 
as yet not been fortunate enough to test the 
invention in more instances, I have the fullest 
confidence in the same, and doubt not to be 
able to report the most astonishing results on 
my return from the Arctic Seas, where I am 
now bound.” 

Fauu or a CerLinGc on Four Hunprep 
Peop.ie. — At a Mormonite, or “ Latter-day 
Saints ” Conference, held lately at Newport, in 
Wales, a heavy ceiling, beams and all, fell 
suddenly on the assemblage,—strange to say 
“without injury to one single Mormon,” a 
circumstance which, we hesitate not to say, is 
in some sense to be regretted, considering the 
influence which it will undoubtedly have in 
extending the Mormonite imposture, more 
especially as, according to the Morning Herald, 
obscure hints or promises had been held out 
previously by the “ prophets” of the sect, that 
miracles would be performed.” ‘“ When the 
party were all extricated,” adds the Herald, 
“another hall was obtained, and there the re- 
mainder of the evening was devoted to an 
ovation to the elders and the prophets who 
had wrought the anticipated miracle of causing 
a ceiling to fall upon the heads of the saints 
without injury. The occurrence has occasioned 
a remarkable sensation in the town.” It re- 
minds one of the “miracle” wherewith a 
thoughtless Jack Tar of England once 
astonished the natives of a Dutch port. Jack 
had given obscure hints that he would do 
something to astonish them, but while really 
in vain endeavouring to do so, by an awkward 
attempt to stand on his head at the extremity 
of the topmast, he tumbled down amongst the 
rigging, and alighted, by a rare chance, on his 











feet, strange to say without breaking one 


single bone, when he coolly looked about him, 
and asked his Dutch mates if any of them 
could do the like of that. The Mormonite 
profits will, doubtless, be largely multiplied by 
the “ decided hit” at Newport, which will be 
so much trading capital to the “ saints” for 
years to come. 


Roor-REARINGS, &c.—The Lyceum at Sun- 
derland has just been covered in. The 
music-hall is 103 feet long by 45 wide, and is 
estimated to hold 2,500 persons (being the 
largest room in the district). The lecture- 
hall is 59 feet by 40. There will be also a 
news-room, library, observatory, &c.; in all, 
17 rooms or halls. On Monday in last week 
the operatives employed in the erection, to 
the number of about one hundred, according 
to the Gateshead Observer, were treated with a 
sumptuous dinner in the music-hall, at the 
expense of the proprietor, Mr. R. F. Cunning- 
ham, to celebrate the covering in. —— On 
Friday week, according to the Lincolnshire 
Chronicle, Mr. Richard Ellison, of Sudbrooke 
Holme, gave a supper at Scotherne, to the 
workmen employed in erecting a residence for 
Mr. Battersby, and also to his labourers. 
About sixty sat down to a bountiful repast, 
under the presidency of Mr. George Bacon, 
foreman to Mr. Ward, the builder of the 
house. A substantial dinner of good old 
English cheer, says the Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser, was given on 9th instant, by the Earl of 
Harrowby, the proprietor of Sandon Hall 
(now in course of erection), to about eighty 
workmen employed at the works. Mr. Parker, 
contractor for the mason work, occupied the 
chair. Mr. Leigh, clerk of the works, oftic‘ated 
as vice-president. Amongst other appropr ate 
proceedings, Mr. M‘Leish proposed the heaith 
of Mr. Burn, the architect, also Messrs. of 
James Paton and Sons, contractors for the 
carpenter and joiner work. 


ProposeD MoNuMENT AT CHELSEA.—A 
monument is about to be erected at Chelsea (to 
the memory of the soldiers who fell in India) in 
the small park or square fronting the Hospital 
in the Queen’s-road : a model, full size, is now 
in course of erection. It is of the obeliscal 
form, with three steps at the base: height, 
25 feet; breadth at top, 2 feet; at bottom of 
needle, 3 feet 10 in. surmounted by a ball, 
The steps as now made are ill proportioned, 
and the whole will appear without taste, as 
much from the position as the design. The 
position chosen is between the double row of 
fine trees in the centre walk in that portion of 
the square before mentioned, and will be com- 
pletely hid by the trees; whereas, if either 
side of the walk was chosen, a large space 
(several acres) would enable the monument to 
be seen. Unless prevented, we shall have 
3 aaa erection in an improper place.— 





Mr. A. W. Pucin.—According to a con- 
temporary, “‘ Mr. Pugin is now in his old age!” 
which is so far from being correct, that he 
cannot be more than forty-two—a time of life 
at which most people would be affronted at 
having the vague epithet of “ elderly ” applied 
to them. The name of Pugin has indeed been 
before the public very long; but it was first as 
that of the father, whose “‘ Gothic Examples,” 
and similar works, did so much for the study 
of that style of architecture. Father and son 
appear to have been confounded together in 
more than one instance, the most remarkable 
one of all occurring in Hagler’s “ Kiinstler- 
Lexicon,” where the elder Pugin, who had then 
been dead several years, is spoken of as living 
at the time, and as having erected many 
churches and chapels; while the son is not 
mentioned at all. This egregious mistake is to 
be paralleled only by the startling omission in 
another German publication, the “ Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon fiir Bilden de Kunst,” where, 
notwithstanding that many obscure architects 
have articles assigned them, there is not so 
much as the name of Charles Barry !—-A. Z. 


Cuurcn STeePLe struck’ By Licut- 
ninG.—The steeple of the church of Husum, 
in Schleswig Hoistein, was struck by lightning 
on Tuesday in week before last, and set on 
fire. he fire extended with great rapidity, 








and destroyed thirty-one houses. 
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Lezeps Town-Hatt Compertition.— therefore, discovered a perpetual lamp, the} IGnirion sy THe Son's Rays.—Another 
What architects are thought of, and the theme of so many disputes among the learned. | instance of spontaneous ignition has occurred 
meanness they are treated with, the proposi- 'In 1540 a similar discovery was made in the! since our last notice. At Old in 
tion of the municipality of Leeds is a rich | vicinity of Viterbo; but since then we are not | Suffolk, a quantity of light litter lying in on 
example. Wanting “ designs for a Town-hall aware that others have been discovered. The | tact with a piece of black flint stone, took fire, 
and judicial buildings, with plans, sections, most remarkable circumstance in the discovery and would have destroyed some adjoini 
elevations, explanatory and working drawings, just made at Langres is, that the lamp was buildings had not the fire been ienenedlinnale 
accompanied by a general and minute specifi- entirely filled with alimentary matter to keep put out, y 
cation of the manner of executing the works, up the flame: in other words, the lighting prin- | a 
sufficient for contracting for the same, and an ciple had not diminished in the slightest TENDERS 
estimate of the cost in detail,” limiting that, | degree, although the combustion had lasted For erecting two houses at Walham-green ae 
however, to 35,000/. with a condition that the many ages.” If there be any truth in this tions to others. Messrs. Wilishire and tbe: og 
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accepted plans are to becometheir property,and narration, it is much more probable that the aa) hr- Gaatenetteeeeeeaemeetiete £1,645 
not binding themselves to employ the author;— | lamp was prepared with matter spontaneously | te WN Sain. Shs 
what do they offer for this? 200/. Now, combustible on the accession of air, and that, | - Rade a Gerworereane seneenneenes 
either they must have a very low estimate of in fact, in place of burning for ages, it only ; hang rg 

the profession, to expect that any one would began to burn when the cavern was opened. ja gd - 


be idiotic enough to give for 200/. that which [TRaNsMIGRATIONS OF THE Proteus. 
he would be fairly and honourably entitled to [yox.—The transmission of iron, in a chemi- | For s public-house and five houses, to be built for Mr, 


carry into effect upon the usual commission, ¢a) form, through chalybeate springs, is of, Herrington, ot Notting-hill, Mr, Mumford, architect, 








which would amount to 1,750/.; or the condi- itself curious; but how much more so its, 3/350 

tions have been so arranged to favour some passage and subsequent accumulation, as in| 3,225 

individual. If these terms are responded to, }og iron, and the iron of the coal measures, | = 
: 


we may expect that next a further condition through the agency of vegetation! How) Erect ey ware 
will be made, viz., that the superintendence of strange, if the steel axe of the woodman would |, For finishing two villas at Brixton-rise, for Mr, William 





the works shal! be included in the paltry dole. | have once formed part of an ancient forest !—_ Morris, fit, enmen, architect. 

Something ought to be done to come to a if, after first existing as a solid mass in a pri- | _ | Os sea a4 
; ; , = Pp . 

better understanding on the subject of com- mary rock, it should next have come to be| Gem. ine tinoeaplgnemenss chiaeAtidie a+ 2,138 

petitions.—AN ARCHITECT. ‘diffused as ared pigment inatransition con-; 000 ——- Ve 


For new wing to the South Devon and East Cornwall 


Street Crossinc.—A writer in Tue) glomerate—then as a brown oxide in a chaly- , 
Buivper has cleverly suggested that bridges peate spring—then as a yellowish ochre in a Beep, Rpnent. Mr. Damant, architect. 





might be erected in the crowded thorough- | secondary sandstone—then as a component Steer and Conway ................ =" 
fares of London for the convenience of foot- | part in the stems and twigs ofa thick forest of | Beitoon 933 
passengers, woo lose so much valuable time in | a rhoraceous plants—then again as an iron | John Marshall = 
crossing. As the stairs would occupy a con- | carbonate, slowly accumulating at the bottom Wm. Jeffery east a 
siderable space, and occasion much fatigue, I o¢ 4 morass of the coal measures—then, as a Oo. Desig... 820 
beg to propose an amendment. Might not the javer of indurated bands and nodules of brown Hancock # ae 
ascending pedestrians be raised up by the de- ‘ore, underlaying a seam of coal—and then, | Roberts and Co, (accepted) ......... 738 


scending? The bridge would then resemble finally, that it should have been dug out, and| For building addition, &o. to Beech-house, Tottenham 
Hall. F 


the letter H, and occupy but little room. simelted, and fashioned, and employed for the for the Rev. J. Mr. E. N. Clifton, architect. 
Three or four at a time, stepping into an iron | purpose of handicraft, and yet occupy, even at re on esheets —_ 


framework, would be gently elevated, walk this sta ] : 
, ge, merely a middle place between the OG QIN ceases scesdsatasantesessnessaice 420 
across, and perform the same friendly office | transmigrations which have passed, and the | 


for others rising on the opposite side. Surely | : 1 Millep’e .. For drawings of an estate at Turnham-green, for Mr. 
P Yi changes which are yet to come!—Miller’s D. Hughes, consisting of 2,480 feet of whole brick sewer, 





no obstacles can arise which might not be sur- | Old Red Sandstone. | 2,100 eet of 12-inch pipe drains, and other works. 
mounted by ingenuity. If a temporary bridge | Brick Sewer. Pipe Drain. — ‘To 
were erected in one of the parks the experi-| oer oor pemyariares gy eater mgt id F Green ee — ae mee 0 0 49m 0 0 
- . : lg . | Geo. Merritt... 1, 17 0 0 2,278 0 
ment might be tried at little cost, and, at any land b — to Lay fo a ap lo f ‘led Wm. Dethick.. 1,135 00 29900 1434 00 
rate, some amusement would be afforded,— | /@0¢ Dy a submarine telegraph has also failed. | Jonas Greigson 1,080 0 0 350 0 0 1,49 0 0 
Notes end Queries. |The first line from Holyhead to Howth was | Wm. Hill... 10ss'is 0 env Ge 1,350 k 0 
LicutnincConpvuctors ror Cuurcues, ® Single wire, which we presume was not pro- | j' 7 Brown .. 15000 0 0 280 0 0 1.280 0 0 
—Trite and familiar proverbs still require to be | perly insulated, as we cannot find that any £05. ne Po ses ee ae 2 : 
uently repeated. One of the best known | Communication ever traversed it, and the wire | ——aee ae 1300 =e 


fre ; 

is ae one of the most neglected, viz. “ Pre- | has been taken up. The second line, by way J. Mayors ...... (pipes only) 345 6 
vention is better than cure.” Applying this °f Portpatrick and Donaghadee, we understand, G. Kamester ... ao) = 
maxim to lightning conductors for church| 8 covered with rope yarn, and when seven | niuiiiniaoie 

steeples or towers, allow me to make a sugges- | Miles had been laid the strength proved insuf-| yor Convalescent Asylum, Walton-upon-Thames. Mr. 


tion which, if carried out, would occasion but | ficient to resist the currents and tides of that Joseph Clarke, of Stratford-place, itect. Quantities 
hannel, and the works have been sus- | ‘ken out by Mr. Yeldham. 
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a trifling cost whilst churches are being built, | 94TTow char Se ES eve ee ee | MRR: anuideniolinindiics 

and save a great future expense, which must pended. These rivals appear to have been | Lawrence and Sons 

sooner or later be incurred where the proper | unning a neck and neck race to transmit the oe and Nixon 

precaution is neglected. As many of the new first message from shore to Shore, and have LATTE RE A 
churches are built by the help of grants from imply verified the proverb: “ more haste, less | iter ca 








“The Incorporated Society for Building Speed.”—We hope a better fate awaits the | 

Churches,” it would be very easy for the so- cable which the original company (the “ trish — 

ciety to stipulate that every church aided by Submarine Telegraph”) have been preparing 70 COMMEITGRSaN TS. 

their funds should have a lightning-conductor, for some months past. This company, which| ,, H.C. 0.,” *W.H.,.” “C.8.P.,” “J. 5." “G. M. 
and this rule would, no doubt, be followed by 18 incorporated by royal charter, proposes to H.,” “C.E.J.." “J. H.H.,” “T.B. D.,” “H.W.J.” 
the local societies and committees throughout | /ay a cable consisting of four separately insu- pe oe thro oe "A, Besder,” 7 . Vas 
the land. It may also be added that architects | lated wires, covered by an anhydrous coating, “3. P.,” Phas OW BP.” «Mr. B.,” * Btylobate.” 
themselves should always impress upon their 294 encased with plaited iron wire, preserved | « Books and Addresses,”—We have not time to point out 


employers the necessity of lightning con- ftom oxidation. It is to run from Holyhead | booksorfind addresses. = niitieicetin 
ductors being attached to the churches under t0 Howth as speedily, it is said, as is con- PR 6 ae emery the * Publisher,” and not to the 
their supervision as a matter of primary con- | S!8tent with security. “ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 


sideration.—G. R. F. | Poptaranp Buackwatt Pusuic Barus. | © te Bortos, and set to the Publisher. 


A Prerpetua.(?) Ligut.—A curious cir- —These baths, which have recently been pte Pee te: Sr 
cumstance is stated in the Messager de Langres. erected on the south side of the East-India meaiahmecpaestsries uules 
On 7th ult. some workmen were busy digging Dock-road, were opened on Saturday last. IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
the foundations of a new building, when they The edifice stands on a plot of ground 120 B. 8. HEWALL and Ont PATENT COPPER ROPE, 
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discovered a vault at a depth of 15 feet, in the feet square, and is of Italian character, with a cr Pigg le 
Gallo-Roman soil, in a perfect state of preser- tower enclosing the shaft of the boiler-house. ee ben a me ING PEN. 
vation, which they thought sufficiently strong ‘There are two large tepid baths. The private bh tary At nih tine g Sovae Wood, lined 


t 


to support the newfabric. The contractor bid baths of first- i v "throughout with lead, requiring no cutting, as the lead is 

them break it up, which they did, not without and six eeptoene oad peg om inert Ty a 
much difficulty, the cement having acquired four of second class for men and eix for betes in. these pencils the lead only is consumed, the pene 
the hardness of stone. Scarcely had an open- women; besides vapour and shower-baths. | quired only at long intervals prvened gud oats pd dimen 4 
ing been made, when one of the workmen ex- The mechanical apparatus enables the bather | London. Sold by Bookeeler and Stationers ; where alve may be 
claimed that he saw a light at the bottom ofa to provide himself with hot or cold water at | 2s Wine uids, peouliarly adapted to Steel Veus 
cavern thus discovered. This flame, at first will. The washing and drying departments) POR SALE—for land, Scotland, and the 
taken for a Jack-o’-Lantern, proved to be the | consist of forty-eight separate washing-tubs as may be agree! upoq “TN TREST. in an ENVEN TION ne 


light of a bronze lamp suspended from the|and drying-horses, together with ironing | {e422 ,patent.of an improved method of malting tet erumet 











° e 
roof by rings of the same metal. It was a! rooms, &c. The total cost of land, erections, Wr simplified, ahd the aocumulation of tarand ammoniscal Haver 


sepulchral lamp of remarkable workmanship, and fittin i doggnent oe =I qperiications may be soine Vie 
; >| gs, amount to about 11,5001, which | is with.— Plans nee Vie- 
and believed to have burnt here for many ages. | have been raised on security of the poor-rates, tore ror ees ae ci Uingae att 


These workmen, continues the Messager, “had, | to be defrayed within twenty years, till the above date. 
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Cn the 3ist instan’ Ail be oa Published, price One Shilling, 
BLEAK HOUSE. By CHARLES DICKENS. 


= Nine o’cloc With Illustrations by H. K. B 
AHEY, Secretary. BRADBURY and EV A Ns, in, ‘Denvesiog 


[ae NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
GXMIBITION ‘on BATURDAY art Gallery ng 
pit near St 3 amer' Palace, | ry. oh 





MANUFACTURING PREMISES WANTED, 
jim one mile of the City. Yard and 
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ROYAt cOLossEuM — MONDAY at | 0n the dist inst. will be ‘Pablished, price One Shilling, the 
HALF PRICE).—The Panorama ‘ London, Saloon of 


mre, Conasrnic ries, Gothic 
Open daly fr pat Ten Five o'clock. In the Evening, Author of “ Handley Cross,” ‘ Jorrocks’s Jaun' 








t,” and the whole may Illustrated with One Coloured Engr raving and numerous 
pond “briliantly ‘Miuminated Day or Evening, 2s. | cuts, by Joun Lercu. ~ 
Children and Le BRADBURY aad EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 

CRYST shea, L P ALACE a¢ Admission Is.). Parton's wiorae ‘SAD. 

At the CYCLORA tupesdots fal Evening On the 3ist. will be i 2 | sad, 
at Bight o’clock. Sleaux of the trent Ex PAXTON ’S FLOWER: GARDEN. 
hibition and its con Mr. "7 Nevin. from By Dr. LINDLEY and Sir JOSEPH PAXTON. 
original | studi am, L— wy on & —¥ sly equal to the original. | Lilustrated with Beautifully Coloured Large Plates, and Fine 





Engra 
RON aT R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. « The First ont oe on at price 11. 13s. each, bound in 





elo t My wt of any Bookseller. Also Parts 
Rove “POLYTECHNIC LINSTITUTION.— | “° uh mL RADBURY and EVANS 11 Bouveneetone | 2 
‘epper, esq Gold on the | 
Australian Gold Districts; and also on the alleged Adulterotion of | S HO 7 ie HINTS to the STUDENT in 
the Burton Bitter Ale c e.—By Dr. Bachhoffner, on } ARCHITECTURE, price 28. 6d 
by its Pek — Fire ; ane oo Rave a ae. ‘  Erem Mr. J B. Roberts we have Feovived some ‘Short Hints 
—{ ~ a eee : by Maltme Dre practical, Fle has rehitecture,’ which appear to be thoroughly 


4: lies Blanche Young, R.A. of Music.—New Series of Dis- | practical, He hi een ene mental annctations om the antes | tom 


solving Views.— Exhibition of the Microscope, &c. 4c.— Admission, WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





1s, ; Schools and Children under ten years of age half-price. For | 
hours see Programme. 
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=o] [ESRIOS = and EXTERIOR FINISHINGS. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A party who has for some gb oOK of SUPHABETS ond INITIAL Lt LETTERS, 4to. eloth, 
years been extensively engaged in the manufact f 
article of every-day cooeumption, and who iias reoently “a HE HANDBOOK of ORNAMENT, above 100 illustrati 
oiditions! “capital would be glad to negotiate a ‘o Veataraip wank | THE BUILDERS’ GULDE and PRICE BOOK, with 165 aad 
tleman ben mag hes 4,0002, or 5,0008 at cummena The strictest | trations, cloth, 15s. 6d. 
in Lis on on will be courted For particulars appiy | « ATCHLEY and CO, 108, Great ,Blssell-street, Bedford-square, 
ph * nM) and CO. 144, Philpot-lane, Eastcheap Londo: 


ANTED, a CLERK, in a General Builder’s 
Hours six till six.—Apply by letter, stating parti- 
enters, io v7, Belvidere-road, Lambeth. 








3.4L. -C Tf DESIGN s. 
Shop-Fronts in Lithography, 6 plates, published 1852, 73 6d. | 
Furniture, miscellaneous, 24 plates, published 1850, 18a. 
Window Curtains, Cornices, &c. 12 plates, published 1852, 19s. 6d. | 
TO JOINERS. Cheffoniers and Bookcases, 12 plates, — 1852, 12s. 6d. 


Sideboards, 12 plates, ‘published 1852, 12s. 6d. 
WANTED, Three or Four good JOINERS.— | Bedstends (nearly ready) 13 plates, published 1609, 12s. a 
Apply to Mr. G. SNOWDEN, Builder, Alton, E Hants. i orking Drawi &e. prepared for the embellishment | 
| of interiors, arrangement o' iture, &c.; also for alterations of 


WANTED immediately, a good STAIRCASE | ror and interiors of shove, warehouses, Be Architesta and 
” HAND.—Apply, with references, to Mr. BURT, 9, Old a 7, Poland-street, Londo: 
Bailey. 


Just published, in . pens poh op for bo pocket neatly printed 


JANTED, | a WORKMAN who thoroughly |} HE BU ILDER'S. POCKET-BOOK of 

igning and Figure Painting in the Ancient REFERENCE: containing numerous Tables, calculated 

Style A veonestabl reference will be required. 1 Apply post-paid) =: Bx cimente on ic Serena of higreer ptifaw} - 2 

orks, ron Columns, &c.; the Strength and Weight of Straps 

pads anna Seained —s aoe and and Bolte the ad a «, _—- of different sizes ; with 

TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. plain observations an fing, Flooring, Shoring, &c.; and a | 

mdon firm, a Young Man, | variety of other information useful to all persons connected with | 

who is draughtsman and will make himself gene- veiling, To which is added a Concise Method of Calculating the 
rally useful ee yo office.—Address, stati ‘references, age, and | Value of Leasehold and Freehold Property. 

salary required, to W, L. N. Office of * T 1” 1, York-street, By A MALES |. Cerverer.. 3 


Covent-garden. London: ROUSE and CO. 47, Kow-lane, Cheapside. 
TO mos ° SHOPMEN, &c. Now publishing, in Parts at Que ae ing, handsomely printed in | 
super-ro: vO. 
ANTED, a Young Man, who is lately out ofhis) 4 CyCLOPEDIA of USEFUL ARTS, | 
Mechanical and Chemical Manufactures, Mining. and Civil | 


hime, —acive ea ie of business habits, ~~ px 

stand ve and p accounts. 

oderate. ma 3 Engineering. Edited by CHARLES TOMLINSON, with 

- d, stating yt Ape " howe” = oy by letter only, only. reet, an hund ‘i red caguaging. Comprising detailed accounts of the 
principal manufacturing processes, and | 

chemical operations in smal use, either in Great Britain, the 

ANDS WANTED; aise an APPRENTICE, Continent of Euro or the United 

mdon: VIRTUE and CO. 


USEUM of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIBS. | 
to Mr. VoL IL. Part II. JUNE 30, 1852. Price 6s | 














TO GLASS PAINTERS. 


























te 
maso' d polish ere os can e _s causes a a at 
oe esunineter, M ie We 


mori =< “For an apprentice, —* mieten, 
HAIL es above on enn et L On the Ci cy and Port of Seleucia Pieriaa By W. Hotr 
VACANCY for a MAN, to drive a Horse and Yar D. 


IL The Throne of Amyclean Apollo. By W. Warxiss Luoxp. 
and collect small accounts; he must know how to use Itl. On the Mountains of Le so Pra essor SCHOENBORN. 


his two-feet rule in 17 orders amongst cabinet-makers and 
builders. Security red, and rae hy man from the country 
preferred.— ag oy by te Teeter to F. K 

minster. 





} 


FPaLeen 
ttle George-street, West- | Observatious on the Theatre of Verona By Conr Orr 


Ma 
Illustrated with Four Reaperings and Ten yA ae including 
some unpublished Drawinzs by P: i 

RICH ARDS, Printer, 37, Great Gocupehenst 


a, og aa | “THE TRAVELLERS LIBRARY. 


OnSaturday, July 31, — be oseemenen, in 1é6mo. price 


LECTRICITY ond ‘the ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH. To which is added, The CHEMISTRY of the 
STARS. By Dr. GEORGE WILSON 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a ‘thorough Prac- 
tical Man, as PLUMBER, or ‘Three Branch } 
Foreman to the above B Is tent in Ges, Hot 
q Can be well recommended, 


da Steam Apparatus Fitting. 
hee a aouset wb mm but twice in six years. No objection to 
the country.—Address A. ~m 19, New Charlies: . City-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND SURVEYORS. 
, bya Youth, whose articles have ex- Also, on the same day, in 16mo. price One Shilling, 


ired, who is a capable sf sacking Thane, Lae ge — LORD BACON. By THOMAS | BABINGTON 
ENGAGEMENT, — hin is eervices may he well em loved and torical Ha ” aces from Mr. Macaulay's “ Critical an is- 
imqrocomen® mthe profeasion 0 —Address, r. Haries’, bove two works will form the 26th and 25th Parts of 
23, Tich Dorne-street, Haymar ket. thes “te Tar TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 


A NT cated " ust published in this Series, 

W vor and Bhaweyimnan and | educated as Sur-| BRITTANY and the BIBLE: with Remarks on 
] nderstands Mechan an ENGAGEMENT in an | the French wart and their Affairs. By f. Hore. 16mo. price ls 
ny ESTABLISHMENT, we a view to a ereaanens THE NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION. 


in Iron Ship Building would 6 One Shilli 
of gcompetence, salary By T. nde. nsf M.D. 16mo. price On ng. 


As 
tes aoe be of no importance.—Address R. 8. care of 
H. Turner, esq. Solicitor, Corearven, Horts Wales. 


ANTED, by a Gentleman in his twenty-third 
our a SITUATION ip tee een et a Builder, ~~~ ian i we! 
or ; ra can take o ‘ 
tities, and a fbn san expert leveller, and can make neat A TRE ATISE on PRACTICAL MENSURA- 
and sections. He can be well recommended by an engineer TION, in Ten Parts §coutaining— 

















* To be continued mou athly, price One Shilling each 
seinen LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


NEW aati 1 bg Peeert MENSURATION, 
SURVEYING, &. 
A new and imprived edition, sumone by a Treatise on 








ae im office he has been. Security would be given for his | 
required,— The most approved Methods of Drains,Canals, Maripits, Ponds, 
on, ~park, ~ ~-& in” a cnsing Gocmnetrical Figures | Mill-dams, Embankments, 


Quarries, Coal-heaps, and Clay- | 





Mensuration of Superfices 


| 

——e ; 

TO ARCHITECTS, ote — AND Land-Surveying eaps | 
SURVE Mensuration of Solids Conic Sections and their Solids | 


GENTLEMAN, feet "hi h testimonials of | The Use of the Carpenter's Rule ‘The most useful Problems in 
A & phaity jn Ee ee io deicoma fon ENGAGE- | Timber Measure, in which is; Gauging, fat according to the New 


o Imperia ce 
MENT.—. L. care of Mr. Suffell, mathematical | shown the Me: hod of a Tris step, witle tts ap- 
instrument maker, London. Country employment ing and Valuing Standing Tim cleotion - ayy etry rennet oil 
would os Artificers’ Works, illustrated by|_ of Heights and Distances 





O MASTER BRICKLAYERS. the Dimensions and Contents Tri nometrical Surveys 


CLE himself to | _ of a House tionary of the Terms weed 
A YOUNG MAN vee te A W. Office | Mensuration of Heyetactes| at Architecture. 











3 uilder -street, . By A. NESBIT. 
ome soe —e sien New edition, alert and greatly im improved. To which is tended, 
TO BUILDERS AND OT a TREATISE on LEVEL G. Ther whole illustrated b oy neay nearly 
YOUNG M MAN, commanding most ectable | Wood Geven He Hundred Practical Examples, and nearly Three 
references and: testimo is desirous of an - 
pega d By irre getting out quantities levelling, and survey) | KEY to NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MENSURA- 
Address, post pai » C. Besex TION: containing wey to all Questions which are not 
Sihoe + d in that work ; with References to the Problems, Hules, 
d Notes, by which Solu ons are obtain ew 
Y MAN, aged 25, in good health, of and Not ae ee 
A FOUN, habita, fs desirous of ¢ ng himself in a firm and greatly improved, amo. price 9: 
where trust uired. Was brought up a wheel- ne the same Author, New Edition, ovo. 9 with Plates, cu 
wright, but — discontinue that business and Field-Book. 


obliged — [CAL LAND SUR- 

ulness of trade. situation in a timber-yard, or one TREATISE po PRACT CAL L 
i rch lige eng t, he. is needed, is what he feels’ he can VEYING. Corrected and improved, with the addition of Plane 
confidently undertake, Isa good scholar and can write well. and Zrecnomety ined the use of the = Seen and Railway 





is desirous £ on his utmost to please.—Address H.W. J. M. | Survey way E , Levelling, Planning, Laying out 
Post-office, Hounslow. Sane ‘ke. by er AKER, 
Bh MASTER PAINTERS, GRAINERS, | TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


[THE wishes for a SITUATION QS | part I. 5s. ; Key, 58.—Part II. 7s, 6d.; Key, 7s. 
stig GRALNER ; has no objection to, fill up time in painting | INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH PARSING. 


be given and | 
— Address, W. B. Office of “ The Builder, 1, York street, Covent | ime &. as On. on @MAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





IV. On the T heatres ot Verens. and Vieenna. By Epwaap ate od 


travelli: 
, equal to fifteen tons, overhanging the river ; also a five-ton Jib 
| Crane. The butts are m —. qactem, cnt gave 
nient, and there are 


Cr vneniars a0 — CONVENIENT WATER-SIDE 
ied REMISES TO LET, known as OLD SWAN WHARF, 


walk of the 
tion oo commanding ont well ry any purpose cre, AUC 


ons, | ee ‘articulars 
| RHUSE. BULL, Coal Merchants, 8 Swan Whart 





he 
| =e abe 5 Secret 
d very quves —For 
| Gray’s Lon-lane. = 





ARCASSES.—In consequence of the advance in in 
the price of bricks, builders and others are invited to 
some Carcasses at alow price or at a rental—For a plan of the 
erate apply te Mr “Hvolies tf 4,~ Je ; or on the 
TLUC urveyor, Shrubland-road, ; 
| Mr. GREEN, Groveroad, Upper Holloway, — 


TO BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS AND OTHERS. 


AGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD.—TENDERS are 
requested for the immediate PURCHASE and 5+ 
of Noa 1 and 2, Hamilton-row. To be delivered on 


WwW —Further Mr. J HO 
Sesame turer paren obtained at Mr HODGES 


O LET, a BRICK FIELD. with immediate 
ahead Station. she Bold te total week with e =y ee 








| ration for making Lente stock and washed bricks. ‘The The day is 


of vevaepen ier quali ty, 1s 10 feet deep. 6 ct nS ao 


‘ered a tel the London 
aidenhead, Berks. 


An eligible B SOLD a Builder, in an important sea-port town. 
SB D (the the present proprietor 
ness), an ‘y 4 —y ue é Cc 
PENTERS SHOP, with Saw: my ; Le -_ — 
vears, ow Sas Ten = — 
Mr. LEREW, A ‘ctioneer, 2, “street, Hampetead-ros 
near the Euston Station. 


TEAM SAW-MILL on the Banks of the 
Thames.—TO BE SOLD or LET on LE! Ace. meee the 


matket-—Apely to Me), WETHERED, 








use of the Machin a newly-erected STEA 
1. 1s. per annum. . | situate at Millbank, Westminster. em the banks of the T 


ey with machinery of the best cat description including five verti 

w frames, for deals, Ss timber ; one cireular saw bench, 
detvun by a double cy’ oop beam of twenty-five horse 
by Easton and Amoa 4° having ‘a fremtnge ef 


wo eonvenient ouses attached. — 
Por further rn nt to Messra. = FULLER ae and HO. 
Bi eCity. apply RSEY, 


(CAPITALISTS desirous of embarking in n more 
di ing fom Ai find = i 

manding from a lucrative Inv 

eitherin the Renta or Purchase of an excellent Slate rene 

North Wales, an =~ St six miles of a eminent ee ing port ‘tor 

slates ; the reports of which are highly satisfacto: 
—For further particulars apply. by letter. oy Mr J OHN 

GOODFELLOW, Accountant and General Agent, Bayswater. 


BABBICAN FOUNDRY, PLYMOUTH, with 
ake yey &e. TO. BE LET, with immediate 
Possession.— Steam Engine, Plant, am 

om Flake, Tools, &c. will be Let with th 

taken at a Valuation. The Prem’ 








—— Proving 
or may 
ises are exteasiva, ive, aud oin- 

Hen Southside Quay, P Sutton Harbour. The 
are in good order, and can be immediately set to work.— wy tb to 
Mr. ILY, Solicitor, Plymouth. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
O BE DISPOSED OF, immediately, in a 
thriving town in Norfolk, a convenient DWELLING- 
HOUSE, builder’s shops, yards in the rear, &c. &c. business 
upwards of thirty years established. sii sepiat "Fer seer 
opgertanity for any young man of small coats The prop 
rears 1 business, part of the 


may remain on 
“—— Por particulars, a iy ys Mr. wi. 
CAN ST pPiy 


. James-street, Lynn. 
TO PLUMBERS. GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS. 
0 BE DISPOSED OF, owing to the Death of 


improving lished BUSLNESS in 
the ritkee Bich scrlas, Ss, Good House and Premises, art Gate- 
way. a rge Garden, situate about midway of Windsor and Ue. Ux- 


a + as he midst Vi ‘Neighbourhood —F. 
perticare ever te Mi te Mr. . LOVEGROVE, Plumber, Chureh-st ok 





N.B. The + ® young steady d Workman, 
sessing 2001. or 3001. wishing to commence ness. Aleman 
aoe Gnenpiees, rent under 204. that reduced by a part of House 

bg now 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

T° BE DISPOSED OF, the Salusble LEASE 
— ond S00R WIE of a 

established in ae ipo) situate 

ood, within about four miles of the City. oan eoaaees ——- 

painters. and aden &ec. Held an unexpired term 


zens, ears, at a rental of about half the annual value, 

The (which is small) and fixtures to be taken a valuation.— 

For particulars and ey A Mr. MARSH, Auctioneer and 
Agent, 2, Charlotte-row, Mansiou-house. 





WARK s to PURCHASE a a good SECOND- 
i. . JENNY-FRAME, blocks, chain, 
work ee LI -— % feet to 


p= A. to be capable of li not than 6 tons weight. 
Also the Ironwork for Six Goarry Sree, in power from 
3 tons to 10 tona—-Parties having the 

will address_ letters, + price , deli- 


plano fy By ye : 
We CNL E: meat New Breakeeet Lenten Pt arn.'to 


ee ee ew eee 








orenaanemenrnaiens - 





tas, 


ee 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Jun 24, 1852. 








(PARFAULINGS schPFOLD COND au eicy deer ROOFS 
ot ROPE used hy Builders upon XR Bm | rauece, and 


, ah he —_e = post receive 
mon ein co ton. WELLLAM PIG Praagen, is, Foretreet, 





—EE _ » 

R EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 
(late Willia.a Clea of Wilton- 

uaint Builders and 

Se its aaenney sor of its 


bags Are CRED PF LOORING “no ARDS and Maton BOARDING 
rit scl Pricee Red 


co nee eee. rts, from bine to lb inch oe. 

and thic Sg an 

Deals, Oak Planks, Scantli Sash sis, Moat 

Machinery, Laths, &c—Apply at E. SIM re Cleaves 


Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimli oe 


PREPARED FLOORING.— “ALFRED 
Bos raily tohis STUCK of BOARDS, prepared inthe best 
mers generally to his P in the 
-— ple manner. and fit for present use; their superiority to the 
Foor. boards generally sold ay su evinced by the greatly 
increased demand A. ROSLING is in a position to offer every 
description of Baltic and other deals imported into this country at 
the lowest possible price consistent with fair trading; and begs to 
solicit the orders of those who have not as yet favoured him, feel- 
ing assured he can offer them otventoar | which they will ap- 
preciate.—Southwark-bridge Wharf, Banksi 


T ADAMS, MAHOGANY and TIMBER 
e MERCH ANT, Bermondsey New-road, near the Brick- 
la ’ Arms, = —— from the Londo: wiry Station, 
will forward, lication, his RED UcED LIST of the 
PRICES for 5 TABOS ED FLOORING MATCHED BOARD, 
Deals, and Timber, either whole or cut into any thickness and 
seantling, &c. Also, his drawing of 300 Patterns of MOULDINGS, 
on receipt of two postage stamps.—T. A. continues to offer all the 
advantages as 8 as stated in his ne advertisements. 
4 and FOREIGN TIMBER and 
EALS, of any length and scantlin 
Oak and Ash, from 2s. 4d. to 3s. per foot cube ; Sash Sills, 3d. 
aa Yellow or White Batten Floor boards, pre} pared, 1%. 6d. to 
4s. 6d. per square. 1 inch ditto, 15s. to 17s. 6d. Ber ere 
oe Deals, from 2s. 9d. to 48 each. om M1 per 


undred. 
‘Dantzig Timber, from 52s. 6d. per load, and all other descriptions 
at equally low prices for cash. 
Apply to Mr. MAY, 90, Leadenhall-street. 


OULDINGS BY MACHINERY.— 

ARCHBUTT and ATKINSON have just published a 

new and enlarged list, containing nearly 300 diagrams of enn 
ing. with prices attached, lower than any ever yet offered. A 

be forwarded on receipt of four penny postage stamps. Also, 


SEASONED FLOORING. 
Timber, P a, See, : Scantling, Sash-sills, &c. at 
qually low prices. 
TERMS CASH. Saint. Pancras Sawing, Pinning, on and owing 
Mills, Cambridze-street, Uld Saint 2 serge 
Terminus of the Great Northern Kailwa 




















PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR'S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAMSTREET, PIMLICO. 
TIMBER of any size,- PLANKS, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c., sawn on the most ap! gone le: 
Boards, &c., prepared, matched, he advantages of Muir's 
jonny ng Phe Mills have “s ee ofnnvigation — 
water-carri 


PORTANT to FAMILIES FURNISHING 
with Economy. — French -polished | 3 
© hree ; 


Carpet, 1 on t guineas 
given, ye ey ” 


JAMES COOK, BROMPTON HOUSE, 99 and 93, QUEEN’S- 
BUILDINGS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
some con 


YORKSHIRE FAIRHEAD BRAMLEY PALL 


a AERING — This Stone, 
at a very low price. Pho ha nertet eeality ys 
ct yo Cargoes shipped direct from the quarries 


e coast.—For of pri 
a to Mr. B. CK, Grosmont, near W Yorkshire > + 
Alia gee Cid Reea Bovn Haar What othe 











got EANGINGS,, eas ABCHRES 
achine, inders, an Axtgtiot 

at his Kanufactory for all kinds of papers ad , jn 
decorations PANELLED DECORATIONS sea” x* on = 
walls of the extensive Show Kooms, in every knows style, and fo! 
a urposes, wm, by ant ists of known merit. 

nd a CHOICE and EXTENSIVE SELECTION 
F Ngan! the best manu yy in Paris. 


oft FR NCH P 
Attached te ere is the choicest 
assortment of tcA abe EE PURMTURE RE in Landen, of the best 
, and upholstery goods of the first fabric, Brussels carpet, 
2s. 6d. pet sand: © “oor lta, the best that can be made, cut to any 
dimensions , 2s. 34. per yard ; silk and worsted curtains, of the finest 


fabric, 5 feet wide, 8s. 
si: sa ARCHER'S, 451, Oxford-street. 


PAPER HANGINGS.—R. HORNE, PAPER- 








HANGING MANUFACTURER, | 4 Gracechurch street, 
City, —_— builders an trade hi 
stock of NEW DESIGNS. in yA PER-HANG NGs, which by 
the aid St now ~—— =e he LS led to offer at the 
ing prices, in stock quantities, for cash moot bec 
Stout BOPERs cessecvccccse Stesste 5d. 
or di see ecwrcece ce eee 06 ene 
on ve 
Hand-made marbles ............0+0++ 2 9d. to Is. 6d. 
Good satin papers .........scscceeeees 1s, 6d. to 2s. Os. | ® 
I chy cts tngcusteusancnneste Qs. Od. to 2a. 6d. 
Hand-made granites .............+++0+ 9d. to la Od. 


Every novelty in French and English panelled decoration always 


on hand ; also excellent imitation of Ane a a 
NB Patterns sent in ito the coun by post, shu athe Se style 
and of ne -~~ on —t-, - ¥/] we stamps, and the goods 
with wate of a remittance to the 
amount of the 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
T° BE DISPOSED OF F CHEAP, about i 000 
br ¥ say puaiey Fol snd other cane in random 
— ae way ae <8 can he ‘shipped in on bathe 
immediate despatch.—Por 


ce and further 
isuiichit's: ereraes eres ‘Borough, Londen: ° 


Pt haere FLAGS.—A BARGAIN. —8 ,000 feet feet 
to York, in large or sa of ALES 
Broad-street, - 





MOBERLY oad bone Union-court, 
pars. 2s. 9d. per SQUARE YARD— 


Signi sp 

laid d 

the price, and the Apply to JOHN 

be KING pee Ror 8 +7 ae VEMENT 
d Con. 
and 





Orie MONUMENT GH 
capptiod ot with th the 


AVING, 32s. ; Superior, 38s.; and 

Paving, 494. to 45s. per 100 feet. Sinks, Is. 9d. per pe ok 

coping, Hai Robin Hood Selfaced slab. All 

of the svat era and at lowest trade prices, . In stone p 

large tla, fe. he a on ny pipes, o chi imney ae 

to inspect ; 

eo ders an a with a list 7 polens j 

and W. STURGE. Bridge Wharf, City-tosd. Exeatin es 


"ASPHALTE. .—GERVASE FOOTTIT, Trinidad 
Asphalte W orks, erhithe ; established 1834, Every de. 
scription of F Flooring lec hall ehees durable material in the 
nee. sp or way Arches, 408 per ton. Im. 











i\' ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of Carrara, 
Italy, Proprietor of Marble Quarries, and the only person 
in the United yy selling Italian Marble the produce st = 
own quarries, begs to inform the gentlemen connected with the 
a e ae de he Rew ame ge in London, * most Soacme 
ve Depdt of Statuary, Veined. Sicilian, Dove, and Black and Gold 
Marbles at CARKARA W HARP. THAMES BABS. FEAT. 
e of Vauxhall- ge. —Office, 8, Crescent-terrace, Millbank. 
~ THOS..THO™PSON, Agent. 
A PUBLIC AUCTION will take place at eo above Wharf, on 
MUNDAY, AUGUST 2nd. See Advertisemen: 


FElediebal THorks, 
fHemoriais, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. 


AMUEL CUNDY. 
pysiicu MARBLE awe A STONE WORKS, Belgrave 

Weert at SYPt Pimlico. 
LE CHTRR bt a “manufactured by improved 
e stock, unequalled’ 








being conn the Thames the 
Canal. 1. Goods’ fetched from the “haa and home free of 


charge. 
‘ Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mi Gillingham street, Pimliéo. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


THE GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING 
COMPANY, TIMBER WHARF, 
SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge, 

are prepared to supply timber and deals, &c. cut — uncat, to an 
extent, at the current prices of the day. is It a large stoc’ 
ef WELL-SEASONED FLOORING and BOAKDS, 
which, being manufactured by themselves, they ty at the lowest 
Temunerating profit. Buyers of timber, &c.from the company, 

will find their extensive saw mills a convenience for the imme- 
diate conversion of their purchases to any purpose which may 
suit them. 

The C mpeny beg leave to call the attention of the trade to their 
NEW MO LDING LIST, the largest ever published, and to state 
that, in addition to the numerous patterns therein a 
their machinery enables them to execute every desc sme ot 
mouldings, from drawings, &c. with an accuracy ond | 
which must insure sati«faction. 

on moulding list. containing nearly 300 diagrams, with prices 

.ched, may be had at the mills, or shall be forwarded on receipt 
of ‘si x P mstage stamps (the amount of the postage thereon). 


SANDS and EMERY, ROBERT - STREET, 
BEDFORD ROW 


ey Sashes and Wr ‘me 
Fronts, Dvors, and all other 
kinds of Joiner’s Work = 
plied on the Lowest possible 
Seale of Prices. Wainscot 
and Mahogany Work done 
q in the best manner, and 
i French polished; Shop and 
Office Fittings on the short- 
est notice ; Glazed and. Po- 


lished Goods securely Packed 
for the Country. 
Byinclosinga stamp, 
a full List of Prices will be 
retarn 


(COLLAN KELLY and SON, Sash, Shop Front, 
and Door Makersto the Trade, beg to inform their customers 
and the public generally that they 
are now prepared to supply their 
goods lowes A rn other house 


rade. 

2, THE CHETREET, 
NEW OXPORDATRERT, “and 
COAL-YARD, DRUKY-LANE, 

BLOOMSBURY. 


Cc. K. and Son have a quantity of 
4 > ee square doors on stock at 7s. 
each. 


N.B. By inclosing a postage stamp, a full list of prices may be had 
by post. 











Cc 



































M late THOMAS WARD, SASH and SHOP 
e FRONT MANUFACTURER and JOINER to the 
TRADE, 198, Upper 
itecross . Street, 
St. Luke's 
Established 1829. 











Upwards he ne a 300 good 


— 
Workmanship and 

Materials of the best 

description. 


mates given for 
= description of 








coors in| 


machine vited to view th 
x coe CHIMNEY PIECE FOR 


MARBLE WORK. in ail iis branches, at sremarkably cheap 
rate, for HALLS, DALRIES. LARDERS, e. yy 
Circulars sent on application. 
N.B. The“ Royal Blue” Omnibuses a pam the. Works every ten 
minutes from the 





TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, | sett 
Belvedere-road. Lambeth —A reduced list of prices of the 
Sent WEISH SLATE SLABS. planed both faces, will be sent ~ 
application (post paid) being made, and inolosing a postage stam 
The prices are under those advertised for inferior slatea 


HE-PIMLICO SLATE WORKS. 
Patronized by Royalty. the Heads of the Nobility, the Clergy, 
Architects of Eminence. Builders. Railway Contractors, and the 
Public generallv.—-MAGNUS'S ENA MELLED SLATE (notwith- 
standing the vile imitations and infringements of his patent that 
are attempted), continves to grow in favour with the public, being 
handsomer, more durable. and very much cheaper than marble. — 
Price lists and a sheet of drawings, ~~ to any part of the kingdom 
Fai: Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
ittines, Slabs, and every variety of plain Siate-Work, at prices 
that defy competition —s9 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place. 





‘Mason and Builder, |, , 


TERRACOTTA wal ORGITOA 
m1) 
Wht am Wall, Ide 


of oe and sold Hho No. 
trues, ower tan Sf el ak el 
fea Cott nore drgble was granie i ly 

be made of black, red, and light cream ~ 








py at can be more undeteat and delat ¥ ht than either 
and fired in aie tai oe (with chout moulding’ and eat a 
Ss ™ out mou 
copying) fresh from the hands of the artist. ae 
— l) ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &o. 
A LL descriptions of TE RRA’ LOTTA, 
AGEMENT, and PLASTER R CASTINGS, ex ufgouted 
BON Modelines, he ax * Draty-lane. BERT aot 


assortment of Cori — I erat d other Capitals: © 
ent o n on an. er Cap’ entre 
Flowers, Balusters, Trusses, &. ; ‘Blisabethan and other Chimney 


RTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- 
PLEET, KENT.—Messrs ROBINS and CO. solicit the 








ee CEMENT for internal use, be 

IN A. FEW HOURS AND ye P= 
WITHIN. A COUPLE OF DAYS.—CHARLES FRANCL 
SONS, Patentees, Nine Elms, London. 


ATKINSON’ S CEMENT, so long knows and 
meee § 2. ja. - tering purposes, is a 
colou —Sold ARE, 
illbank street, a7 


coun Ba! DALEY Y WHITE and ‘SONS. 
minster; and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 

AX, FRENCH PLASTER for internal uses —These well known 

dara, Made and | old by JOHN $2 BAELEY WHITE and ONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster. 


PORTLAND CEMENT is the cheapest, because 
the best Cement for external uses. Asa stucco, it requires 
no colouri: does not vegetate, and is not affected by frost. Asa 
meee beef eyo hy met be jen — eee Se "our ports af 
sand ; and. for concrete, n to twelve times its volu 

of sand and gravel. pt hab 8 JOHN BAZLEY WHITE 
ne BONS," 17, Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, 

verpoo: 














VALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 


Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs now supplied, 


of very large dimensions and of superior quality. They have been 
used at atthe British Museum, National ~ ry, Tiethiem Hospital, 
various lunatic asylums, the Ordnance W och, odel Prison, Pen- 


tonville, and other penitentiaries, Malting Floors in Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire, ‘weries, the Race Stand at Brighton, Ports- 
mouth Barracks, and are kept in stock in large quantities at 
Freeman’s Wharf. Millbank-street ; also by Meare SHARPE, 
Tooley-street ; and Messrs. BRABYS, Belvedere-road, where terms 
may be obtained. 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MEKCHANTS, 
BATH. 


(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL 
Castle-fields ......cccccccscccccccses MANCHESTER. 
List of prices at fo uarries and de also cost for transit 
to any part of the k ingdom, furnished on application. 





MARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 

BASIN — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the attention 
of Builders, Masons, and others, to their stock of Portland, 
ngor Slates, Lime, Cement. 

8, Fire-stone. &. sold at 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head-stones, 

Landings, &c. cut to order on the sori notice. Fit 4 

ings leton hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain Syphons, &e. 
always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine : Stat, = Prompt 
attention paid to country orders 


ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and 
PAINSWICK STONE —MAKTIN and WOUD beg to in- 
form their Friends and the Buildi — fren. that = 


dressed to MARKET-\ WHARP, RP. REGENTS. T'S. 





| Orders and Inquiries for the above 


tended to by being ad 
PARK-BASIN. 


TO RUILDERS, MASONS, AND OTHERS. 
UILDERS, MASONS, and others are informed 
now be supplied with YORK BLOCK, SAWN 
STEPS” "SLABS. &c, at umprecedented prices, from the Caen 








Wharf, Rotherhithe. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, in Casks of Four 
UANTITY, NOT WEIGHT, BEING 
THE NSFANDARD,—  oflas. FRANCIS and SONS,’ Cement 





Nine Elms, 
ORTLAND  CRNENT. —The difficulty of 
procu this valuable Cement of uniform colour and 


atren: rh has hitherto prevented its more general use. Contractors 
and Builders will find that these two important qualities may be 
oe ed on with the greatest certainty in that manufactured by 

Pee | J. HILTON. 1 at his Roman and Portland Cement and 
Plaster of Paris Works, Faversham, Kent, at tes as slao at 





his Wharfs in London, 6, Upper Tham ty, and Great 
Scotland-yard, Westminster, Tie on can now be received to any 
extent. 





RTLAND CEMENT. —JAMES WESTON, 
having commenced manufacturing she snes Cement, begs 
to inform the trade in general that he can them with any 
Seantr wey Whar, ney r, hie W. ak iaaed Po} ak 
it. Andrew’ a ar) treet, lackfriars ; or 
yard, W M of Roman, Lias, and Mastic 
Cements, French and English Piawiet & 


P2 RTLAND CEMENT. CHARLES 
RICHARDSON has the mies 
to the tirade the above superior CEMENT, oes of Lt coloat 
and quality (a Cotuetean nares before attained in Po’ ene, 
Cements). It possesses a hey cementitious qu 
resists the action of frost ond heat, is seers durebte mo 
other Cement; dors not wesetate, tarn green, ; com the 
with which its eminent bh stamp at once as oop 
first cement of the oe. “so ane | There ae | the al ve qa es 4 
requisite. It is manufactured on the only princi le iyi 
Cement =, biherto Wind the the statemnents 8 a forth b, A. 
@ monopoly. 
GREAY AVES ES, Esq. at his Works, near the’ River / ‘Aven, and ons ts 


he 
al parts of un Lingdoms per boat or rail, at a reduced price tot 


OMAS EARLE, 
G* 2 ‘GAME MANUFACTURERS, HULL 

















Dark y made. 
ie, Sea cirri MASTIC, 
mporters of MARB: an 
Deniers in Slates, Slabs. H 1 Whiting. ke. 








MENTS. 
R° . Manafectare by OTHER CEMEX to the 


tees, PARKER and WYATT, who, in 170, iret introticns 
KER'S ROMAN CEMENT; also Tarras and 
PARR ER: ni este ond Proce Pia Cotta Chimney Pots 





Trusses, "xe. 
‘ufacto Wall, Poplar ; Depts, Commercial-road, 
“Maa 0 oe addington-besin. 





Ate orate 





' 
t 
i 
t 





